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PREFACK 

Because the author of this paver is a naval officer on 
active duty, it may be worthwhile to point out--and to empha- 
size, if need be-~-that the information, opinions, findings, 
and eonclusions of this work are the author's own except where 
specifically attributed tc another. The work does not neces- 
sarily represent the position of the Navy Department or of any 
SLeLie Cammecet em OnmwOLL Lena) Sagac whom it was discussed during 
its preparation. It is the product of the author and he alone 
is responsiole for its content. 

The long list of individuals to whom the author is 
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ChAT 'T tive L 
INTRODUCTION TQ THE PROBLEM 


With the edvent cf nuclear weapons and intercontinen- 
tal delivery systems, the nature of warfare changed. This 
change was compounded by the activity at the other end of 
the spectrum of conflict, the wars by proxy waged by the 
communists and called "wars of national liberetion." These 
changes came concommitantly with the emergence of the United 
States as a super-power in world affairs, The task of 
Gijfecuwee” its erPeris in the rignt direction and by the 
rignt methods was particularly difficult for the United 
States because this was the nation's first full-fledged 


articipation in international affairs in tims of peace, 


S 


Another major change was the base upon which United 
states foreign policy wes formulated, In earlier years 
netional security was the base upon which foreign policy 
wes Duta; “presently, nationel security is the goal toward 
which forsigm policy must be directed, 

At the same time, approximately, ss the changes dis- 
cussed above--and partly in response thereto--there were 
revolutionary changes wrought in the organizational struc. 
ture Gi GhesUnited States military forces. As a result of 
ail these changes, military advice anc information are much 


more Pervilen y= in tac formulation of foreign policy then 
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was the case in the past. Furthermore, the channels throug 
which military edvice is sought ani furnished have changed 
remarkebly. 

Universal sgreement on the role tne military should 
piteay in the formulation of foreign policy does not. exist. 
On the one hand, the nation is warned by its President to 


be alert for too much military influence. In his farewell 


address President Eisenhower said: 


In tne councils of government, we must guard against 


the unwarrented influence, whether sought or unsougnht, 
by the military-industrial complex, 


tee ol the huge siadustrial «end militar y machinery of 
defense with our peaceTul methods anda gc ac SO thst 
security and liberty may prosper together 

On the other hand, when addressing the graduating 


class at the United States Naval Academy in June, 1961, 


President Xennedy urged the midshipmen to be prepared to go 


es) 
hte 
2 


beyond the confines of purely military consiceration 
decision making. He said: 


You must know every thing VOln canganout maguad ary 
porxyer and you must also understand the limits of mili- 


tary pover. You must uncerstand that few of the impor- 


tant problems of our time have, in the final enatlysis, 


Sonmimiet lyousolived by mibitenuy power. Wnen I say thet 


officers of today must go far beyond the official cur- 
riculum, I say it not because I do not believe in the 
tradit‘onal relationship between the civilien and the 
militery, but you must be more than the servents of 
national policy. You must be prepared to play a con- 
structive role in the development of national policy, 

3. policy which protects our interests and our security 
and tne sgeace of the world. 


Comparison of these two quotations reveals that they 


ie sy -anesier + 
ac knowledgeable citizenry can compel the propor mesh~ 
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-n 








Geer eb “eOmurcayeocury—-—-alynough at first Moecne they may 
appear to be. Each of the Presidents was addressing the seme 
problem; each no doubt believed the same facts to exist; 
each sougnt approximately the same contribution from military 
Offecers in the field of policy formuTeticn., The Tact ‘thet 
the guotations appear contradictory is indicative of much of 
the problem of investigating this field. The role of tie 
military in policy-making has not yet been clearly defined, 
although it is trore fully done now than at any previous time, 
Because no one can cite chapter and verse regarding the con- 
tributions expected and the limitations placed on the mili 
tary in policy-making, great differences of opinion have 
arisen 2s to what they should be. 

some of the problems incident to finding the proper 
role for the military heve been with us a long time. Others 
are new, 

Among the older problems still fecing the nation is 
{oem prece Of the military in @ Tiberal state. Samuel P. 
Huntingten points out that the ideel liberal state does not 
hievera “Gecurmege function, it is presumed to exist in Vacuo. 
‘he assumption of a state in a vacuum was particularly 
relevant to American liberalism because for almost a century 
American reality approximited the liberal image. The appli- 
ceability of the liberal assumption to the United states 


settled it all the more firmly in the American mind and 








uh 
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ereated problems all the tore difficult to solve when vhe - 
vacuum began to break down, #4 And now, the vacuum has been 
replaced by the pressure of international involvement anc 
conflict, and, stillethe problem is not totally solved, 
Civilian control ofthe military is an indispenseble 
elemont of the American process of government. Considerable 
concern hes been expressed, increasingly so in recent years, 
that military advisers are loosening the shackles. of civil. 
ian control and marching off on their own paths in develop- 
ing» policy. Morris Janowitz notes, "The military profession 
hoeehi tpeized as .cermying, too mach weight end intlmence in 
the formulation of foreign policy, especially by over- 
emphasizing the function of violence, As compared with that 
of Grezt Britain, our military force seems much too active 
and outspoken as @ legislative pressure group ana as a ‘pub- 


Iii .ot5.0ns,' force. "” He concludes, however, thnt ecivil- 


Cs 


iene control “of the, Misitamyeis intsct and, is, acceptable to 
the military, calling any imbalance in military contribu- 


tions to politico-military. affairs. "the result of defauit 
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ISamuel PB, Huntington, The Soldier and ithe 


(Cambridgs, tlass.: The Belknap Fr rvard Unie 
Press, 19m7)> v. 149. 
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by civilian political Leadership. "© 


Hanson Baldwin, a graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
might a expected to ve favorably disposed to the military. 
He is, but he recognizes the necessity Yor constreints, "The 
Military must be honored but not extolled, allowed to in- 
fluence but not to propagandize, have tneir place in govern- 
ment but a place strictly circumscribed." 


im“an excelilentswork*on* this subject, The Role cof 


the Military in American Foreign Policy, the problem is 





described .uite well, "All in all, there can be little 
doubt but that the role of the American Military Estabiish- 
ment in the formulation and execution of national volicy 
(as well as its wider impact on the society) represents an 
tmportant contemporary political and social problem. @t is 
aiso essentially a new problem, in part because traditionsi 
American values and institutions in the field of civil-. 
militery rel:tions have never before been so severely chal- 
lenged,"® 

the same authors heve a hopeful outlook for solving 


the problem, Addressing three basic aspects of the situation, 


— er, 


“Ibid., Ds Viil. 


Move In," Harper's 


“Hanson Betas Wine Militery 
19a7, vn. 489, 


Mazazing, 1995:1171, December, 


Sburton eee ana Racherd C, snycer, fhe Hohe 
the bli tary an American Foreisn Policy (Carc an Camecy , 
Doubleday & Company, inc.,, 1954 ae 2A 








6 
they conclude that "vigorous and imaginative civilian lead- 
ershir,'together with greater civilien andimilitery self- 
consciousness about the nature and limits of the foreign 
policy making rele of the militsery esteblishment and its 
professionel officer personnel, should aid in the achieve- 
ment of these fundamental goels: first, effective as well 
as formal civilian control of the major foreign policies 
anc programs of the U.S.; second, more effective and eco-= 

omic use of the skilis end resourees of the military estab. 
lishment in foreign policy making; and third, safe-guarding 
the career-servent, non-partisan rols of the military offi- 
cer in the American government. : 

Ngee Comgwin has said, "DhesConstidmidon is an imvita- 
tion to struggle for the privilege of directing American 
foreign pai @ veal, This Statement highlights the fact that 
foreign policy is often made by those who ageressively set 
forth and advance their convictions. When this situation is 
considered along with the fact that "it is not possible to 
dray a strict line between the development and formulatio 


of policies on the one hand and their execution and imple- 


@ re ee ee ae 


SIpid., p. 67. 


"B.S. Corwin, The President: Office and Powers, 
1787-1943 ie « York: NYU Press, 1948), p. 208. 
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mentation on the other, "8 


one can understand that not only 
is military advice needed in developing policy but military 
leaders feel an obligation to meke it available. From that 
fesnton, the distinction between making information and 
advice available and making policy itself is a question of 
individuai interpretation, This accounts in large measure 
for the concern that is often expressed from both points or 
view about military participetion in policy making. Some- 
times it is alleged that the military implications are not 
sufficiently considered in policy making. More often, it is 
stated that military men have too much influence in the fore 
mulation of policy. 

There is little disagreement expressed that there 
must be some military contribution to policy making. Alfred 
Vagts quotes Senator Green 28 Saying, "It is really nonsense 
to discuss considering military matters apert from the dip- 
lomatic because the diplomatic fixes the ob bV Ox Gos 
equally nonsensical to consider diplomatic matters without 
considering the existence or leck of military power required 
to support the national policy and accomplisn its objectives. 


Americans have not always successfully amaigamated 








8sepin and snyder, op, cit., p. 40. 
“hitred Vagts, Defense and Diviomacy (New York: 
Atime'’s Crow Press, £950), p. 117. 


military and diplomatic policies, strategies, and objec- 
tives. We coulda accent as our own the failure laid at the 
feet of Hitler's Germany by one of his military leaders, 
Peacial Kleist, "Our mistake was to think that a military 
success would solve political problems. Indeed, under the 
Nazis we tended to reverse Clauvsewitz's dictum and to regard 
peace as a continuation of war, 120 
Although the United States did not make the most, 
Giplomatically, of the power it held during and following 
world War it, it now seems to have become aware more then 
ever of the necessity for subordcinating military objectives 
to longer renge political ones. Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestel said, "The great mistekes were mode during the war 
beceuse of American failure to realize that military and 
Momrticet 2etion nad to go hand in twnd, . . . Both the 
British and the Russiens realize this fact,3*- | 
fneé nature of the Cold War has contributed to 
increasing the liaison and cooperation required detween 
military men and statesmen, Another influence has been the 
changing weaponry of the major powers. Janowitz points out, 
"Because the more advanced technolicgy of war lies at the 
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105 .u,. Liddell Hart, The German Generals Talk (New 
Vor. Yerkicy Pepliisning Corp,, W958), p. 162. 
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source of the increased MOlLitical powem ot the military 
elite, all major industrialized powers are experiencing this 
trend toward great politicel influence by military leaders, "!¢ 

Uteceanmbe seen wet emei ore;ethatumiiitary considera- 
tions are important in the whole spectrum of the nation's 
foreign policy objectives, ranging from uncommitted nations! 
needs to major powers' confrontations. What is not clear is 
the manner in which these military considerations should be 
introduced into the policy-making machinery. Garrying the 
Hope 2. step further, what is the role of one part of "the 
melitary" in this process? specifically, what is the role 
of one service, the Navy, in developing foreign polity? As 
&® look at the bibliography makes apparent, a subdstantial 
emount of study has been directed toward the subject of 
Cverpali military participation in policy making. To the 
best of the author's knowledge, no study has been focused on 
the role of one service. This study, then, will examine the 
role of the Navy in the development of foreign policy. A 
brief treatment of the Navy's historical contributions will 
be given, followed by a more detailed examination of the 


Oume tee" Eee se eRe © ee ee eee eer eee 


lémorris janeoyiucz, Werking Paper on The Professional 
Seudrer and Political Power" (Ann Arbor, Mich.: S5ureau of 
Government, institute of Fublic Administration, University 
Gt Michigan, 1952), p. 15. (Mimeographed.) 








10 
organization through which much of the Navy's present con- 
tribution is funneled--the Department of Defense. This 
Study will also adcress the avareness and interest of the 
officer corps in the problem anc the prepgrations of the 
lavy to train its officers to make a meaningful contribu- 
ton to policy, making, 

The aim of this study is to determine whet the Navy 
does in formulating foreign policy and how the Navy prepares 
ise t to do thiseyp tt.is imperative for the Navy end for 
the nation thet this preparation be adequate since an under-~ 
standing of the objective is essential to selecting a proper 


eourss of action for achieving that objective. 
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Morris cnowitgeintroduced. thes iroT esasiwona). Gide 
by saying, "The military faces a crisis as a profession: 
How can it organize itself to meet its multiple functions of 
strategic deterrence, limited warfare, and enlarged politico- 


a coun aneen cro : 
military responsibility?” This study will examine the way 


in which the Navy is meeting a part of this crisis. 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL KOLE OF THE NAVY 
SHROUGH WORLD WAR II 


An examination of the role of the Navy in meking for- 
elgn policy in earlier years should provide a better appre- 
ciation and understanding of the epee ere eent role. 
Accordingly, this chapter considers the part played by offi- 
cers of the Navy from the founding of the nation until the 


end ot ‘“/Jorlda War ee. 
Tie ea an NT pale 


in tiesTiveteceatury oleihsanati on ssi o there were 


frequent requirements for naval officers to engezge in policy- 


Wane. voveh@acrion usually took™plece on the stere ena at 
the time 2a policy deciSion was reouired, Many times there 


were ne other accredited representatives of the United States 
present, and the senior™naval officer was forced to decide 
Ome TOUroc or aeurun ana carry it out, With a knowledge of 
the broed policies of the porernment, this was usually a 
matter ot selecting one of the several available options that 
fell within the broad parameters of the accepted policy-~as 
the officer at the scene uncerstood the policy. 

intnts way, by the etd of the War of i812, officers 


of the United states Navy hed conducted negotiations wita 








eZ 
representatives of Frrance, Morocco, and Algiers.? These 
were substantive negotiations, eddressing subjects of con- 
Sidereble import. Minor negotiations with other nations had 
also been conducted by naval officers. 

In tne nineteenth century, navel officers coneluded 
treaties with Hawaii, Japan, Korea, and Samoa. Activities 
such as these resulted in there being a number of navy 
planners who had worked on issues in which the interests of 
the seilor and the diplomat tended to ecnverge.© The number 
of naval officers so trained has varied in the intervening 
years, but the herd core of ability in this field has never 


been totally lost. 
II, EXPANSIONISM AND A GROWING NAVY 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, and 
especially following the War Retween The States, the place 
of the Navy in the national structure began to change. This 
change brought with it an alteration of the role of the sere 
vice in #eorewen policy matters. 

The inconclusive battle at Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
TommeaceNemwcen the U.5.S. MONITOR and the ©.5.5. Virginia 
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t Sonn 4. Masland and Laurence J. Radway, Seldiers and 
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15 
(ex-MERHIMAC) sounced the death knell for wooden warships of 
the line. The transition to steel hulls had begun, and the 
shift from wooden to steel hulls had far-ranging ramifica~ 
tions. Not the least of these in the United States was the - 
fact thet American industry had gained a much greater inter- 
est in the merket for its product provided by the Navye? 
Industry then emerged as an active lobbyist and propagandist 
for American naval expansion, 

This condition grew along with the first rumblings of 
overseas expansionism, Reinforcing each other, they com. 
bined to create a favorable climate for naval growth anc for 
ereater influence by the Navy on policy, This view was 
reflected by the report of the Secretary of the Nevy, Rich- 
ard Wf, Thompson, in 1877: "Without foreign commerce we rust 
Semk into inferiority; and without a Wavy amply sufficient 
wor this*purness, 211 the profits of our surplus productions 
will be transferred from the coffers of our own to those of 
foreign governments," 

This mood was by no means uniform tnroughout the 


nation, and it met with open hostility in many areas, Num- 
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bers of Congressmen believed a large navy to be a useless 
iweaeend a sprovoecation toywar. Such gratics pointed ont 
Weert etue nation had no colonics to protect and thetithe 
Wational economy could be largely supplied and utilized hy 
the people of the United states without recourse to foreign 
involvement in trade or otherwise.° 

fhe netional policy was no doubt greatly affected by 
the writings of Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan of tne U.S. 
Navy, <Altnough history remembers Mahan es more theorist 
team acitivast, he took a vigorous role in circtlating his 
thecries end beliefs. Captain Mahan wes a member of the ponp- 
Wes Senool of thought that urged a policy of expansionisn. 
A sizeeble and influential number of American statesmen, 
including Henry Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt, were 
Supporters of this doctrine. | 

There can be little doubt that the existence of a 
capable navy and the prevalence of expansionistic feeling in 
the nation contributed to American involvenient in the war 
Witiecpatmednpeive closing wears of the century. 

The post-war atmosphere of victory and the mooa of 
exuansionism effected the United States remarkably--pernhaps 
Homes Vet GCreamotner nations, lt is, therefore, net 


surprising to find the Anierican position at the Hague Cone 
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mem~emoe AY Love Gomineted by a nationalistic, military peint 
of view. Gaptain Mahan, United States Navy, was a member of 
the United states delegation, He made cleer that the United 
states would refuse to consider the question of naval disarma- 
ment enc did not intend to reduce its military resources,® 

Another indication of increasing national interest in 
the Navy was the birth of the United States Navy League in 
1903, This organization has been described as the Navy's 
strong right arm in the civilian community. It has also 

9 . 

keen referred to as a propaganda organizetion. The Navy 
League, which is still todey a large, effective body, was 
modeled after similar groups already existing in Europe. It 


Served to unite groups interested in encouraging legislation 


or 


for #4 strong navy and became ae powerful lobbyist for naval 
EOE CES « 

Criticism hes been leveled against the military 
leaders of the netion for their lack of political expertise 
and their shortcomings in dealing with foreign problems from 
Viewer tne Cenvury Until the First World “ar. It shonid 
de noted that tnis lack of knowledge and foresight, which 
probably existed as claimed, wes not a peculiarly military 


2 
- 


inabilide but was ine tune with the civilian thinking of the 


tinies. Morris Janovitz says, "It is misleading to claim 
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S: 
ieee ene Source of the difficulty was an un-political at¢i- 
tude on the part of the military; it is more accurate to 
point out thet their political horizons were limited, and 


reflected the interests of civilian society."*° 


III. WORLD WAR I 


The outbreak of war in Europe in 1914 sent shock 
waves across the Atiantic that struck et all levels of the 
American electorate. Again, as in the days of George Wash- 
ington, foreign policy became a principal end continuing 
concern of the people and the government. This condition 
was demonstrated in the election cempaign of 1916, In the 
introduction to Alexander DeConde's book, Paul H, Ciyde 
says, "\WWnen in 1916 Americans re-elected a President because 
‘He kept us out of war!' they subscribed, doubtless without 
So intending, to a diplomatic revolution without precedent 
jn the history of democratic eon Foreign policy 
had become a subject of widespread importance and interest 
to émericans of all walks of life. 


Concurrently with tne presidential campaign of i916, 
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1OMorris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier (Glencoe, 
Tie | Per mee. Pressed fe Clhencoe ,el9G0) peDs 2Stec 


Lip -thar DeConde (ed.), isolation ane Security 
(Derham, North Carclina: Duke University Press, 1957), 
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ey 
Congress engaged in prolonged and bitter debate on the admin- 
istration's five-year naval building program, Although it 
was an election year, this subject wouid have provoked 
strong feelings on its own merit at any time. It was a pro- 
gram without precedent, compressing 2a five year ship- 
building program into three years. Some Congressmen fought 
the bill, protesting that it provided for 2 nevy far beyond 
the legitimate defense needs of the nation, In fact, the 
program was designed to give the United States a navy second 
anly to Great Britain's, which at that time served as the 
yardstick by wnich international navel might was measured, 
The Navy Leegue anc business interests were charged by some 
Congressmen with exerting strong pressure for passage of tho 
bill. Desvite the strength of the opposition, the building 
program became law with the passage of the Naval Act of 


Pmiensy 29, 1916. 
IV. POsT=7AR DISARMAMENT CONFERENCES 


Pivermenic Armistmee, memories cr the horrors of the 
Pirst World ‘lar gave reneved impetus to the movement for 
disarmament. (This term is used here as it was used at tne 
time, I “esent inology, th t would be caliled 
Lime, n present terminology, e movement vou 6 eae 
erms consrol rather than disarmament.) Ths disarmament 
movement had greater applicability to the navy of the 1920s 


than to the army. The United States Army thet had fought in 
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World War I was being demobilized, and propossis for univer~ 
sal military training had been defeated, America's stake 
in the Washington Conference of 1922 was centered on its 
naval forces, 

The Washington Conference, which was initiated by the 
United States, was the legitimate offspring of the earlier 
Hague Conference. Anti-militarism was the touchstone of 
wolicy at this conference with the U.S. Secretary of State 
aitempting to reconcile an active foreign policy with a 
minimal military force. At this time the Navy hed a General 
Boara, vhich wes comprised of senior admirals who studied 
end made recommendations regarding policy, The recommende- 
tions of the General Board were not followed at the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1922, The admirals advised against dis- 
cussing the islands in the Pacific end completely opposed 
any restrictions on fortifications, Nevertheless, Secretary 
Hughes agreed to maintain the status quo of the island for- 
tifications, His position, apparently, was based on infor- 
Mevvoumserome senna .ors™that funds for fortifications would not 
be approprietec anyway? 

The Navy's policy-makers were opposed to the results 
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of the Washington Conference in many respects, even though it 
did provide for naval parity with Great Britain in heavy wer. 
ships. To counter the trend toward a de-emphasis of the 
importance of naval power to the nation, the Navy Department 
launched an intensive campaign in the spring of 1922 to gain 
Congressionel support for an expanded personnel progren. 
Support for the Navy's position came from numerous business 
and patriotic organizations including the National Associe- 
tion of Manufacturers, the National Chamber of Commerce, tne 
National Security League, the American Legion, and the Navy 
League. Une of the highlights of this campsign was the 
ennuel celebration of Navy Dey, which begen in ee ee 

Proponents of dissrmament counterattacked, The Navy's 
resistance to the Washington Conference results were strongly 
criticized, and increased stature to this opposition was 
given by Calvin Coolidge when he became President. Recog- 
nizing continued popular interest in disarmament and noting 
Congressional attaczs on naval appropriations, Presicacent 
Coolidge repeatedly attacked the policy or “competitive 
eats 

Navy professionels from 21] nations took 2 greater 
part in the Geneva Conference of 1927 than they had in Wwashe 
iieron im i9eee ime basic ratio for ship strengths nad been 
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decided at the latter; at Geneva, efforts were aimed at 
Dpewidineg tor amore nearly just distribution. Since no 
nation's concept of justice in this area agreed with any 
other nation's, the conference produced no tangible results. 
It is notevorthy that this conference, too, was held at 
AMeYicen instigation. 

Secretary of State Henry L, Stimson headed the Ameri- 
can delegation to the London Naval Conference of 19380, 
France and Itely ceclined to attend this conference, leaving 


Greect Brit 


a 


in, davan, and the United Ststes as participants, 
The Americens made little progress at this conference, los-= 


ing ground to the British in the field of cruiser stre 


S 
CY 

ot 

He 


and losing ground to the Japanese in overall ratio (e co 
from 5-5-3 to 10-10-7 Yor Great Britain, the United states, 
and Japan, respectively) and in submarine strengths, Naval 
officers in the United States opposed the results of the 
conference, but despite widespread criticism the Hoover 
acministration eccepted the treaty. 

The bitter debates that took place within the adnin- 
istration on this treety have not been meCe public. The 
disparate views, end the vehemence with which they were 


expressed in executive se 


© 


Sions, have not been made known, 
However, the fact thst the Navy was vigorously opposing the 
provisions of the troaty can be inferred from the actions of 


Piemeeeecucry O: otate,, in a radio address on dune Jc, 1920, 





au 
secretary Stimson attacked his naval officer opponents, say- 
ing, "They are handicapped by a kind of training which tends 


to make men think ot wer as the only possible defense ageinst 
16 
Var 8 


The final conference in this series of naval disarma. 
ment conferences took place in London in 1935-1936, When 
Japanese demands for full parity were opposed by the United 
States, Japan withdrew from the conference, This effectively 
ended the effort of the conference although France, Great 
Britein, and the United states signed a treaty on March 25, 
1956. The treaty hed so many "escalator clauses" as to be 
Virtualiy meaningless. American ship-buiiding, which had 

. | 


been re-born in 1964 under the leadership of President 


een Sap 


16.woted by Ekireh, OD Vii peace © ees toate ment 
indicates Mr. Stimson's skepticism and, usually, dtssgreement 
with the opinions of naval officers. An insight into his 
beliefs is offered by the following evaluation attributed 
to him by McGeorge Bundy Cia the postwar Army-Navy dis- 
putes: "Some of the Army-Navy troubles, in Stimson's view, 
grew mainly from tne peculiar psychology of the Navy Depart- 
ment, which frequently seemed to retire from the realm of 
logic into a dim religious world in which Neptune was God, 
Manan wes his prophet, and the United States Navy the only 
Pomemolimeiy ine bien priests of this Church were.a group 
of men to whom Stimson always referred as ‘the Admirals,' 
These gentiemen were to him beth anonymous and continuous; 
he nad met aot in 1950 in diseussions of the London Naval 
1 he2 vy i OmemGmatdeswards de found trem stil ectigs 
an@eectilt Mc by either their Secretary or the 
PEeSi Gc ssrom Honry L., Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On 
Somes Service In Peace and War (New York: Harper & 

brothers, 1948), p. 506, 
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Roosevelt and Gongressman Ceri Vinson, continved at an 
accelerating pace from this time until the end of World War 


Ini, 


Ve. ARMY AND NAVY RELATIONSHIP 


During the years of the ninetsenetwenties and ninetesne 


thirties, the Army and Navy had continued their separets 


existences, There was virtually no inter-service rivalry 
other than in athletics, This situation is the more readily 


understood with the recognition of the fact that separate 
Apprepriations Suvd-committees for each service existed in the 
Congress, and, therefore, the size cf one service's budget wes 
not necesserily related to the other's, The annual Guest 
battle was not a zero sum game 2% thet time, 

Strategic planning was nevertneless beginning 40 
acauire a joint flavor in these two decades as the services 
Go~cperated in this field through the Joint Board. This 
organization was not empowered to force a dissenter to cone 


form, however, so thet its purpose was primarily edvisory.+? 


Vi. THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT YEARS 


Navy and Army officers moved closer to the forefront 
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Zo 
in national policy-making with the inaugeration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1983, Roosevelt has been accused, 
and not without basis, of neglecting his cabinet officers 
and placing inordinate reliance on the Chiefs of the mili- 
tary services. No President oefore him had maintained such 
imuemete ant constant consultation with his military 
It was fortunate for the President and the 
naticn thet the militery chiefs proved to be well equipped 
horemn1Ss cesnonsibility.  inwpart this ability must be 
attributed to the fact thet, as Samuel P. Huntington seys, 
"The progressive involvement of the United Ses alana 
natione] politics by the 1930s caused the world of Americen 
foreign relations to epproxi imate the imege which the mili- 

19 
Lany hed alweys painted of i+.” 

It must not be inferred that President Rocsevelt 
unzailingly followed the advice of his militery ieee lenee 
however. In september, 1937, after war had been renewed in 
China, secretary of the Navy Cleude Svenson urged that the 
nation declare war. Roosevelt told his cabinet thet he was 
fa pacifist" and delayed the conflict with Japan--while the 
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veo. Shipyards cCoOnvanued building. 

Another instance of FDR's restraint came in December, 
1937, following the sinking of the U.S.5. PANAY by Japanese 
warplenes. The other President Roosevelt might have heeded 
the recommendations of his advisors end declared war, but 
FDR did not take any provocative action despite the support 
given by his adviser Normen H, Davis and Assistant Secretary 
of State Yalton Moore to Admiral Leehy's proposal to prepare 
the fleet for action at Sah ai 

Admiral William Leehy was serving as the Chief of 
Raval Cperations at that time; later, he served as military 
sowisem to Weosevelt @urinzg World War II, The actions of 
Admiral Leahy demonstrate the influence of the Navy in 
policvernammremiurenes this period, In 19S7, atter Fia's 
famous cuarantine speech at Chicago, Admiral Leehy testiried 
before tne House Committee on Navai Affairs, appearing as 
the spokesman for the President, Leahy steted, "The politi- 
eal conditions in the world at this moment, both in Eurove 
and in the far Hast, ere far more threetening than et any 
time since 1918, and no improvement is in sight. The major 
comeiies in Chine has resulted in man; erave incidents 
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involving the sovereign rights end interests of the United 
states anc other third powers. The civil war in Spain con- 
tinues unabated and the threst of a general European con- 


flict is ever amesent e 


&% 


such s Statement shoved a keen awareness of the 
invernational political sitvetion., It must be assumed that 
the Admiral's opinions and edvice carried weignt in the 
eginecilseor policy makers despite ie re jotndor to questione 
ing by a member of the committee. ‘when asked to discuss the 
relation between the quarantine speech and the pending bill 
for greater navel construction, Admiral Leahy replied that 
the Navy Depertment had nothing to do with policy and that 
He ada not Waow what Yoture policy mient ves-” 

Congressional debate on the neval construction bill 
Seo vooroved to 06 a Forum for diseussing Torelifen volity. 
Some Congressmen feared th t the nation was etoreeT TOV = 
ing towsra war and used the debate to give voice to their 
fears. Congressman Maverick of Texes declered on the floor 
of the House that the admirals of the Navy were directing 
the nation's foreign policy, Senator Johnson of Colorado 


insisted thet the Senate understand "we are not dealing 





Charles A, Beard, Arerican Foreign Policy in the 
Moving (lew Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1946), 
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with navies, we are dealing with-American foreign policy." 
senator Walsn stated his understanding that the Navy hed 
taken the initiative in advancing the legislation and that 
Admiral Leahy himself hed approached the President on the 
re a Passages such as these illustrate the influence, 
real or imagined, of the senior officers of the Navy on the 
nation's foreign policy of the nineteen-thirties, 

By executive order the President froze all Japanese 
feces auathe UnitedesStates in Juliy,01941.. This action was 
taken deSpite opposition by the military leaders, Admiral 
Stark and Generel Marshall opposed the issuance of the order 
but the advice of Secretaries «lorgenthau and Stimson pre- 
maubecs tInterestingly, ten days before the order was issued 


the Army Staff's Wer Plans Division warned that an embargo 
DF 


mm 
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In the months preceding the American entry into World 
War Ii, a Wer Council existed and met with President Rocse-~ 
velt. #lembership of the Council consisted of the President, 
pecretary cf State Hull, Secretary of War Stimson, secretary 
Ox the Ney tnoxm.the U.S. Army Chief of Staff, and the 
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Chief of Naval Operations, The group met weekly in the 
President's oval office, acting as a clearing house and 
forum for ideas and for addressing the problems then con- 
fronting the nation, after the war began, the President dis- 
Combanued his meetings With this group. As will be dis-+ 
cussed shortiy, the President's wartime advice came pre- 
dominantiy from the military leaders, : 

The demands of World War If could not be met by 
decision makers operating in the pre-war organizational 
Siete heemilitaryeanswer to this problem was the 
Cueaon oO: the@ioint Chiefs of staff, The first meeting of 
this body took plece on February 9, 1942, and wes attended 
by General Marshall of the Army, Admiral ding of the Navy, 
and General Arnold of the Army Air Corps." 

A statutory vasis for the Joint Chiefs of staff did 
meiosis te untwien 1047 norwdid a charter of responsibility. 


Admiral Leahy has noted, "ZI nave heerd that in some file 


there is a chit or memorandum from Roosevelt, setting up 
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the JCS, but I never saw it, "78 

ine @ack Of boundaries on the role of the Joint Chiefs 
of staff provided an opportunity for their exercising consid- 
erable influence on policy in many areas. The JCS soon 
became not only the principel egency for Army-Navy-Air Corps 
Cooruinmavion but also’ a Major contributor to policy cdecisions 
in other areas, Admiral Leahy points out, "The absence of 
any fixed charter of responsibility allowed great flexivility 
in the JOS organizetion anc enabled us to extend its activ-. 
ities to meet the changing requirements of the war, The JCS 
w2s en instrument of the Commander-~in-Chief and was respon- 

. , a 

Sible to Wim," 

The emergence of the Joint Chiefs of staff as a pri- 
mery policy-making body did not go unopposed by the civilian 
leaders within the administration. On two occasions secre- 
tary of the Wavy Frank knox threatened to resign because he 
was not privy to discussions between the President ani the 
Chief of Naval operanuonse™” Secretary of War stimson 
encountered similar problems in his dealings with the Presi- 
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dent, Stimson says, "(W)nen Mr. Roosevelt learned to like the 
JCS, in 1942, he allowed himself to dispense with any general 
Ieetings on war policy. "°4 

The influence of the Secretery of State was equally 
oneded .« Inehas MenoarspeCordellehuil writes, "After Pearl 
member 1 did not sit in on meetings concerned with military 
matters. This wes because tne Presicgent did not invite me 
to such meetings. IJ raised the question with him several 
times, It seemed manifest to me thet, in numerous instances, 
the Secretary of State should sit in on the President's war 
councils, particulsrly on those of a combined military and 
giplometic nature, for it was obvious thet scarcely any 
laggec-Seaive Military operations comdd be under vakenet hat 

52 
would not have diplomatic aspects," 

If Mr, Hull's contention is granted that large scale 
military operetions had diplometic aspects--and, indeed, it 
Seems beyond dispute--then it must be assumed that the diplo- 
matic aspects were addressed by the President and his close 
advisers only, The bulk of these close advisers were the 
Militery leaders. 

The degree to which the Secretary of State was by- 
peseeemin policy Ws ceaerly evidert in his almost, plaintive 


statement, "Mr. Koosevelt hed not communicatec to me the 
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Gecisions reeched at Gasablanca, As I have seid before, he 
did not include me in the conferences he held then and later 
with Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek on the ground 
that they were militery discussions and did not concern the 
State Department. 4%e had asked Admiral Leahy ror a eopy of 
the Casablanca agreement but had been told that no copy was 
aveilleble for use? 

secretary of iiar Stimson recognized the problem of 
the Stete Department, "The military interest could not of it-. 
self be wholly determinant; it was not proper that sucn 
questions should be decided by the JCs, as the members of 
that body well ditwst aes 

Despiwe the opxesiteon ofethe Presidential “@dvisers 
to his primery reliance on the military leaders, there is no 
evidence to indicate that President Rooseveit significantly 
deviated from this procedure. Additionally, the Joint Chiefs 
of staff exerted great influence through their work with the 
British service chiefs. The United states Joint Chiefs of 
Starf and the military leaders of Great Britein formed the 
Combined Chiefs of steff, The organizetion came into being 
ime veshineawenein early W4eewand was soon aefully developed 
Misvuumentetor coordinating land, sea, and air operations in 


the war. Secretary of War Stimson says that the Combined 
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Chiefs of Staff "gradually ceveloped an authority and influ. 
ence exceeced only by the decisive meetings between the 
President and the Prime Minister." 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not provided with staff 
support by statutory authority. By the end of 1942, however, 
the JCS had created the Joint Strategic Survey Commission, 
This body had members from cach of the services, end these 
members functioned primarily as representatives of their 
parent services. The concept of a joint or general staff, 
while well understood in the United states, had not yet been 
accepted, °° 

hemieal Mililiem Dy Leahy, United States Navy, was 
perhaps the most influential of all the military leaders 
involved in policy making. Kis position has been described 
in various weys. Leany himself said thst he was the Presi-«- 
dent's Chief of Steff and viewed his most important function 
aS Maintaining continuing liaison between the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of saueioec He formed the link between the 
White House and the Pentagon, keeping the JCS apprised of 
#ne President's thinking and informing the President of the 


Views of thewdG>s.. In thismway, ne performed eedunction beater 
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to be handied by the Chairman of the JCS and, still later, 
by the vecretary of Defense, 

Admiral Leahy's duties were somewhat broader than 
lisison, however. He ettended conferences with the President 
and sat in on political sessions as well as military ones, 

He says, "riy presence was required at all of the purely 
military meetings of these war councils, In addition, 
Presidents roosevelt end Truman both asked me to attend many 
ot the political sessions where only Stalin, Ohurchill, and 
ROoSeWeit (irunen et Potsdam) and’ a few of their top advisers 
sat around the conference table, ©%8 The conferences Admiral 
Leahy attended and the primery participants of each were: 

frident, May 12-24, 1943, Washington, D.C. 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Soong, 

Quadrant, August 14-24, 1943, Guebec. Roosevelt, 
Chorchill. Soong. 

sextant, November 24-26, December 2-6, 1943, 
Cairo. Roosevelt, Churchill, Chiang. 

Hureka, November 28-Decembter 1, 1943, Teheran. 
Boose welt, Churchill, Stalin. 

Cetagon, September 11-16, 1944, Quebec. Roose- 
fely, Churenili. 


Pmeagnoiume, lPepruany 2-11, 1945, Yeita, Roosemelt, 





Gumchili, Stalin, 
Terminal, July 16-August 1, 1945, Potsdam, Tru- 

: J See 
mon, “CHurcht11, MVbeeprystalbiny 

In view ot his participation in de¢ision meking at the 
highest level, Admiral Leahy's views on military participa- 
tion in policy formulation are both interesting and perti- 
nent: 

Army and Navy "brass" frecuently are accused, par- 
ticulsrly in time of war, of seeking to override the 
civilian restraints imposed by our laws and by our Gone 
Stitution. As this is written, I have been a part of 
that brass for meny years and have found by experience 
bMeteeoteeeheSe tS 2CCUSS6g ONES S. JUStIL L6G es! Demos t 
cases the stepping out of bounds arises from a seal to 


prosecute a war in such a menner thet our enemies may be 
vanquished in the shortest possible time. 


VII. PLANNING FOR FOST-}WAn YEARS 


As the outcome of the war became more certeinly pre- 
dictable end the victory of the Allies became surer, ths 
Joint Chiefs of Steff joineé with other segments of the 
government in considering the role to be played by the mili- 
tary in the pe Senet period, A great deal of their thougnts 
were directed toward the organisational structure in which 
the military should be placed. Unification of tne ermed 
forces wes a subject of long and sometimes bitter debate by 


Havional Somers. Tme JCS discussed this subject in closed 
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session on ilay 15, 1944, General Marshall favored a statu. 
tory JCS with a single cabinet-level officer in charge of 

all elements of national defense, The Navy's position as 
stated by Admiral King opposed a single defense organiza- 
tion, Admiral Leahy said thet the ad hoc system developed 
during the war seemed to be working well and suggested thet 


the problem be further studied. Interestingly, all parties 
to this discussion believed thet the JCS should be respon- 
Sible only to the Pesan 

‘he civilian leaders of the military depertments were 


also concerned with the actions needed to improve the peace-~ 


time policy-mzking 
Foremost architect 
first Secretary of 
while Secretary of 


Navy should not be 


apparatus of the national government. A 
of the post-wer organization was to be the 
Defense, James Forrestal, In April, 1945, 
the Navy, he believed that the Army and 


the makers of policy but should define the 


military necessities of the nation to the policy makers, 


: es 4 
both for defense and for maintaining world psace, a He fur-- 


ther foresaw, 


in June, 


1945, the need for a post-war organi- 


zation to enable the military services and other government 


Gepartments and agencies to provide for and protect nationai 
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security. 4° 
These debates, discussions, and disagreements were to 
be reflected in the post-war problems attendant to establish- 


ing 2 revised policy-making machinery. 


Oo 


VIII. SUMMARY 


In this period the Navy's role in policy making was 
changing dramatically in two respects. In its infancy, the 
Navy hed contributed to foreign policy formulation primarily 
through the action of individuals and most often at great 
distances from the national capital. The passege of time 
had seen the Navy's contributions come more frecuently 
through an organizational structure and at the seat of the. 
government, This trend continued in the post-war period, 
2S will be evident in the following chapter, 

There is little question tnsit the Navy has con- 
meabutvea to the formulation of foreign policy from the 
nineteenth century to the present. This examination has 
revealed a change in the methods by which the Navy's con- 
tributicns were made rather than an assessment of the 


qualitative or quantitative changes themselves, 
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CHAPTER JII 


POST-WAR ORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZATION 


OF THE DEPARTMANT OF DEFENSE 


The present role of the Navy in formulating foreign 
policy is determined to &@ great extent by the organizational 
framework within which the Navy's policy-makers operate. It 
should be instructive, therefore, to examine the Dopsriment 


orf Defense, its evolution, and the place of the Navy therein, 
eee eee oT MOVES Oy AnD. HEORGANIZATION 


During World War JI, the heads cf the military ser- 
vices functioned as a coryvorate body entitled the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, As was pointed out in the predecing chepter, 
the legislative base for this body was non-existent, but it 
wielded considerable influence over the ae fe On OUmne vy 1 
the war years, 

when the war was over, the need for formalizing the 
ad hoc errangements of the wer years arose. The problem was 
to alter the prevailing arrangement rather than to return to 
the status quo ante bellum because the events of tne war had 
proven that a return to pre-~Yorld War II relationships was 
not desirable. A new place in the international community 
for the United States and new requirements for national 


Security hed been ovtgrowths of the war. A new organisation 
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37 
for national security was needed to meet tne new situation, 

The necessity for a greater degree of inter-service 
co-operation than previously practiced was recognized by 
both civilian end military leaders, The advent of atomic 
weapons presaged a revolution in military thought, as the 
disciples of Mitchell and Douhst, who had been unable to 
prove their doctrines in World War II, saw in the new weapons 
another chence to prevail in war with air power alone. Since 
these changes had taken place, a return to the independent 
departments of earlier deys was considered unsatisfactory by 
amajority of leeders in government. 

Alteration was desirable, but the nub of the question 
was the direction and extent of alteration. Congress feared 
a Single military czar, commender of all the armed forces of 
the nation, As Huntington notes, such an organization would 
have strengthened the voice of the military in government 
Since it would have spoken with one voice rather than two or 
Witvce. At the same time "both the President and the Con- 
gress wanted to be able to deal with the military establish- 


ment as a whole (while, to be sure, preserving the option 


I samuel PrP. Huntington, The Soldier and The stet 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Wass, 1957), p. 87, 
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to deal with its parts as weil.) 0° 

Nonetheless, the President and most Army officers 
desired the creation of a Single military chief of staff. 
the Navy oppesead such 8 plan. The Army Air Corps continued 
its battle for autonomy. odSuggestions had been advanced for 
formation of a high level body to determine national policy. 
All of these issueS were debated against a background of 
demobilization, diminishing interest in military affairs, 
fatigue with war, and lack of a widespread awareness of the 
threat posed the United States by the Soviet Union and inter- 
National commnunisn. 

It has been said thet the early consideration cof 
legislation on military unification fell into two major 
stages: (1) 1944 to early 1946, when the primary concern 
was with the general structural questions, and (2) 1946 to 
July, 1947, when the concern was centered on the forces, 
Sunctions, andestatus of the Navy.” Throughout both periods 
the Navy sought an orgenizational structure emphasizing 
voluntary co-ordingtion, basically horizontal in nature 


The Army preferred a more nearly vertical structure with 
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greater authority vested in a military chief of staff and a 
Single civilian secretery. 1n broad terms the Congress was 
more favorable to the Navy's position, the President to the 
Army's, although by 1946 the Congress had already merged the 
Military and Naval Affairs Committees and the Army and Navy 
Approprietions Subcommittees. ~ 

fhe Congress received the administration's first pro- 
posed plan for post-war organization in December, 1945, 
This plan, which proposed 2 single department of the armed 
forges ana a single military chief of staff, was not well 
received by the Congress and was rejected, Congress also 
rejected the Second proposal, which would hsve created 2a 
Single executive department containing all three services. 
This provosal had carried the endorsement of the Secretarics 
of War end the Navy. During the fall and winter of 1946-47, 
a third compromise plan was developed to which both services 
agreed, The following summer tne Congress enacted this plan 


into law as the National Security Act of 1947,° 


flbi . 


i>. 


°Huntington, OD, wolue, DP. tec, - 
Netional Security Act of 1947, 61 Stat. 495, Public 
tee, coo, S0thn Congress, July 27, 1947, 








Ti, THE NATIONAL SiHCURITY ACT OF 1947 


It is not an exaggeration to describe the Nationa) 
security Act of 1947 as the most important and far-reaching 
piece of peacetime military legislation in the nation's his- 
tory. This act created the National riilitary Establishment 
headed by a civilian secretary, the Secretary of Defense, 
Within the Netional Military Establishment existed the three 
service departments, each of which enjoyea the status of an 
executive department. The Army Air Corps was divorced from 
the Army and became the United States Air Force, forming a 
part of the newly created Depertment of the Air Force. The 
national intelligence effort was concentrated in 4 newly 
created agency, the Central Intelligence Agency, in which 
Guewot the two top, officials couldwbe a militeryrofficer on 
active duty, 

At the apex of the organization created by the Act of 
1947 was a new policy organ, the National Yecurity Council. 
Among the functions of the Council described by the Act was 
thateor advising the "President with respect to the integra- 
tion of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to 


th 
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onal security so as to enable the military services 
and the other departments and agencies of the Government to 


co-operate more effectively in matters involving the national 
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6 Members of the National Security Council were 


security." 
the President, the Yice President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Director of Mutual Security, 
the Chsirman of the National Resources Board (which wes also 
G@reated by the Act), and the Service Secretaries. Provision 
was alse mede for the necessary staff seaport for the Coun. 
rs 

Within the National Military tstablishment the exist- 
ence of the Joint Ghiefs of staff was given statutory author-~ 
mzesi0on wy the Act of 1947, To provide staff for the Chiefs, 
a Joint Staff was created with membership limited to one hun- 
rea Officers, From the reletively small size of this steff, 
mt iS epparent that most of the staff support for the ser- 
vice chiefs would continue to come from their own service 
staffs, Nevertheless, for the first time, the United States 
had a joint militery staff that was based on statutory authore 
ity. The role and importance of this steff was to increase 
in the coming years. 

Tor previde = body forweo-ordinating the broad policy 
of the National Military Establishment, the Act of 1947 
ereated the Armed Forces Poliey Couneidh, This bocyseomsisted 


of the Secretary of Defense (and, later, his Deputy), the 


ONstional Security Act of 1947, ov. cit., Title I, 
Peccuon 102 (a), 
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Service secretéries, and the service chiefs. ft#ven so, the 
Service secretaries and chiefs retained the right of direct 
access to the President. This right is generally considered 
an important indication of an official's stature and influence 
mr officiel vesnington,. 

The act did not provide the Secretary of Defense with 
either the staff support or the authority to rival the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or the service departments in making and 
administering omnes His role wes to provide a link 
between the National security Council, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and tne serv ieesy The rather limited scope of the 
Secretery's power is evident from Forrestal's conception of 
his role as involving predominantly the negotiation of con- 
sensus with the military establishment.” Furthermore, during 
Woe venurse imvofficey Secretary Forrestal was made “ewere thet 
the major decisions on national security would be made in tne 
White House end that he would execute them to the best of his 
ammncere” ° As first created, the office of the Secretary or 
Defense, while an important one, did not carry en extra-. 
ordinary emount of power within the Government, It provided 
emmoprortunity forsthe Secretary to make his Views known, 


but it did not insure that the civilian or military leaders 
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would support the same positions. 

secretary Forrestal, who had led the Navy's fight 
against excessive unification while sSecretery of the Navy, 
discovered that the secretary of Defense required additionel 
authority if his job was to be done effectively. Cone 
Seguentiy, in, his first report, he recommended, inter alia: 
Semoscloani fication ot sthewauthority of the Secretazny, of 
Defense (implicit in such clarification would be an increase), 
(2) the provision of an Under Secretary of Defense, (2) the 
Meevision of a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and (4) 
the removal of the service secretaries from the Neticnal 
pecurity Council. 

Implementation of these recommendations would obvi- 
ously increase the power of the Secretary of Defense and 
result in greater centralization of autnority in the Naticnal 
Military Establishment. Within two years of the Secretary's 
report, all of the recommended changes above had been both 
accepted and implemented. This action had considerable 
ieact on the manner in which military positions regarding 
foreign policy problems were put forward, The services no 
longer had representation on the National Security Council 
and were recuired to act through proxies--the secretary of 


Defense and, when participating, the Chairman of the Joint 
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Givers of Starzl. 

Another move toward unifying the strategic direction 
of the nation's military effort took place with the Key West 
Agreement in 1948, Although this agreement dealt primarily 
with determining the functions of the several services, it 
also emphasized the duty of the Joint Chiefs to provide 
iivesrated or unitied militery staff plans rather then com- 
pilaticns of service oriented plans for use as guide lines 
in the development of the various progrems of the National 


Pri i vory Heeeoenmnen ee” 
Ifl. THE 1949 AMENDMENTS 


In 1949 the Eberstadt task force of the Hoover Com- 
mission completed its investigation of the organization of 
the national military effort. It concluded that a single 
chief of staff was not needed since the President and the 
Secretary of Defense (underlining supplied) filled this role. 
The task force believed thet a single chief of staff would 
result in too much power being placed in military nands with 
pout 


*conseauent dangers to our democratic institutions. The 
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Lopnillip Pomeweerannen, “A Single Service. “Rexene 
Maelo in tatione| Defense," United States Naval Insti- 
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task force further feared that a single chief of staff system 
would suppress diiferences of opinion and "when military 
differences disappear, military progress will cease, "+4 

In view of the conclusions of the Hoover Commission 
end the recommendations of the Secretary of Defense, the 
first amendments to the National Security Act of 1947 were 
enacted by Congress in August, 1949, These amendments were 
of sufficient significance to affect materially the entire 
national defense organization, In addition, they indicated 
clearly 2 move towerd greater unification anc centraliza- 
wron) . 

several weaknesses and limitations in the autnority 
of the secretary of Defense were eliminated by the 1949 
amendments, viz: (1) the status of the military services 
were degraced from thst of executive depsrtments to that of 
military departments within the Department of Defense (pre- 
VroOUSsiy the" Nsetioneal Military Establishment), (2) the 
authority, direction, and control of the Secretary of Defense 
weseeno longer limited by the word "general," (3) the Secre- 
tary of Defense was designated the principal assistant to the 
President in all matters relating to the Department cf 


Defense, (4) direct access to the President by the service 


léHowerd E, Orem, "Shall We Junk The JOS?", United 
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chiefs and secretaries was eliminated altnough these offi- 
cials could go to the Congress, (5) the "States Rights! 
clause, which reserved to the services all authority not 
ee nica iy granted to the secretary of Defense, was 
revoked, (6) the service secretaries lost their seats on the 
National Security Council, (7) three Assistant Secretaries 
were authorised the Secretary cf Defense (an Under Secretary 
had been provided earlier in the year by separete legislation 
With the title cnangec to Deputy secretery by these emend- 


4 


ie)” onde (S) tiempesition ofsChairmanwerl thesoim 
Chiefs of Staff was eaeeec ae 

It is obvious th-t these changes placed considerably 
greeter authority in the hands of the Secretary of Defense. 
Although the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of staff wes to be 
eielitery officer, tne creation of this position yas 
intended tc assist the Joint Chiefs in rising above service 
interests and acting for the overall good. 

Another endorsement of greater centralization is indi-. 
cated by the Congressional approval of an increase in the 
4 
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hundred and ten members. The creation of the office of the 
Chairman and the increase in the size of the Joint Staff 
caused a great deal of soul searching in the Congress where 
the specter of the man on horseback still concerned many. 
The office of the Chairman was surrounded by strict safe- 


¢ 


guards, and its powers were narrowly defined, 
LV. THE KOREAN WAR PERIOD 


The Korean Yar provided a test of the nation's new 
fer cats Organiza vl.ol under stress conditions, All in ell, 
the organization performed well although not always in the 
manner in which its designers had anticipated it would. 
Prior to the outoreak of the war, President Truman had msde 
it a point not to sit regularly with the National Security 
Council since he feared that his presence wovld imply a 
Gelegation of authority to that body tnet he did not intend 
to eee A great deal of the planning et this time took 
place in informal discussions between the working staffs of 
the State and Defense neortents There wes a weekly 
meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Steff and representatives of 
the State Tepartment, usually the Deputy Secretary, the 
Sire of ere rolicy Planning Staff, and the Assistant secre- 
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tary for Far Hastern Affairs, Representation from the 


civilian elements in the Defense Department did not begin 


el secretary Marshall did, how- 


22 


until the summer of 195]. 
ever, occasionally meet with the Chiefs, 
This period marked the emergence of the Assistant 


2, 


Q} 


secretery of Defense for International Security Affairs ¢ 
major molder of policy. This official handled numerous 
important matters without reference to the secretary far 


Ree! 2 : . “ 
dé@easion. The strong link betveen this office and the 


© 


State Department wes beginning to form. 

The major change made in the structure of the Depart- 
ment during this period was effected by the Congress with 
the pessage of the Marine Corps Act in 1952, This legisia~ 
tion provided thst on issues thet the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps considered as directly affecting the Marine 
Corps he would serve as a member cof the Joint Chiefs of 


staff with a voice and vote equal to that of the other ser-= 


as 


4 


vice chiefs, This act is also the only legislstion which 


} 


establishes minimum unit strength for one of the armed ser- 


psec“ iMe@snoulLd be moted that after this time, despive 
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49 
bitter budget battles and shifting strategies, the organize2e 
tional existence of no service was Seriously threatened by 


another, “© 


Ve. THE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1952 


The desire still persisted to increase the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense, nonetheless; the urge to merge 
had abated, but the craving for greater centralization con- 
tinued, Upon his retirement in 1952, Secretary of Defense 
Lovett proposed that the Secretary of Defense be designated 
unembiguously es the Deputy Commander in anaeeenos The pro- 
posal thet Congress had rejected six years before was again 
in circulation, and basea on the experiences of the Korean 
dar, Congress and the Administration took another searching 
look at the Defense Department. The xkeorganization Act of 
1952 resulted. 

It is instructive to compare the changes made to the 
national military organization by the Amendments of 1949 and 
the Reorganization Act of 1953. The former was based on two 
years of operstion in a perilous but peacerui period. The 
1952 reorganization could consider the experiences of four 
more years of operation, which included the korean ‘ar. 
Because of this, one wovld imagine that the 1905 changes 
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would be more far-reaching and of greater consecuence, On 
the contrary, however, when compared to the sweeping amend- 
ments o1 1949, the changes of 1953 appear to be a tidying-up 
operation, Certainly, significant alterations to defense 
machinery were meade in 1953, but the basic structure was 
left unchanged, 

Just as World War II had witnessed a divorce between 
the military and civilian components of the service depert- 
ments, so the Korean War saw the Joint Chiefs of staff again 
taking the major role. state Depsrtment influence was mucn 
greater than in the second Jorld War, but again the civilian 
elements of the military departments did not participate to 
the fullest extent. The primary purpose of the changes in 
1953, then, was to improve the relationship of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with the rest of the Defense Department.” 

One avenve of approach was @en increase in the starf 
support provided the Secretary of Defense--Six more assist- 
ant secretaries and ea general counsel were authorize4., 
Another tectic was to reduce the tendency of the Joint 
Chiefs to operate forces and to emphasize their responsi- 
bility as strategic planners. This was done by making the 
mMilitery departments rather than members of the Joint Chiefs 
thes Cxecutimesegentsefor the unified commands, The service 
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secretary coulc delegate this responsibility to the chief of 
the service; thus, in actual practice, the same officer 
gould be functioning as the executive agent under both the 


nd new systems, In the new system, however, the chain 


@ 


old 
of commend was through the service secretary to the secre- 
tery of Yefense rather than through the Joint Chiefs of 

ompad tf. 

The most debated changes in 1953 related to the 
cmeenority oF the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of steff, It 
will be recalled thet Congress had approached the establiish- 
ment of this office with considerable reluctance in 1949, 
PaapoSsarSein 1955 VominemecsSeethe authority of the Chairman 
met with great Congressional resistance, The House Committee 
on Sovernment Operations disapproved the proposed increase 
in the Chairman's authority. The proposal was, however, 
passed in the House itself by a vote of 234 to 108.°"% The 
size and ferver of the dissenting bloc indicated thet tne 
Congress had gone as far as it would in strengthening the 
Ghairman’s office et that time, 

The proposals appsar innocuous now, in light of 


wentswsineesi955, cut atthe time Congressmen read sinister 
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threats into them, These particular proposals arose mainly 


from President Eisenhower's desire that the Joint staff 
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Messess more off the characteristics of a unified staff and 
meaty the *business of the Joint Chiefs be handled more 
smoothly. °° In sum, the changes gave the Chairman menage- 
Ment réspensPoiwatywend authority over thesJoaimt oterf and 
PaTnOri ty'to epprove or reject nominees for the Joint Steff 
from the services, Opposing Congressmen had feared that 
this arrengement might lead to the development of a Joint 
Stari thetewould in reality reflect the Cheirman's views and 


32 
thus be 2 personal general staff, 


VI. THE CHAIRMAN AND THE CHIEFS 


The role of the Chairman dic not develop in the 
fashion that the architects of the Defense Depertment organi- 
zation had envisioned in 1949, Although the office had been 
designed to assist the Chiefs in rising above service loyal- 
ties, actually its main impect had been in civil-military 
relations, The Chairman had emerged as the military spokes- 
man for the Defense Department and was serving as a link 

35 
between the Department and the White House. General Omar 
Bradley, Chairman for four years, made two hundred seventy- 


two visits to the White House and attended sixty-eight meet- 
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53 
ings of the Nationel Security Council. President Eisenhower 
received a weekly briefing from the Chairman on the militery 
situation.’°* 

This arrangement had the effect of making the Chair- 
man not only spokesman for the militery but also spokesman 
for the President*to the military: If the Secretary of 
Defense showed any reluctance to initiate policy, an ag:resea 
Sive Chairman was admirably situated to exert predominant 
influence in the development of military policy. 

Despite protestations to the contrary, the KReorgani- 
zation Act or 1953 continved the reduction of the power of 
the military departments. This had also been a major result 
or the Amendments of 1949, By this time, the ability of the 


Semptroller to ariect strategic plans by nis handling or the 


tas 


budget was beginning to be felt increasingly. As Huntington 


Stetes, "A reduction of five vercent in military estimates 
Might be the result cf acute fiscal management; a reduction 
of twenty-ti0 percent necessarily implied basic decisions of 


strateszy. ... 50 long 2s the Secretary of Defense wus 


© 


unable to arrive at an independent balancing of military and 
fiscal demends, the besic decisions on military policy were 
inevitably the result of the political battles of the Comp- 
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54 
of unifying by strategy, the Defense Department achieved its 
econsolidated progrems with the blue pencil of the Deputy 
eeeretery (Robert Lovett) or thes Comptroller (Wilfred J: 
weeiein).° 

Thus, pressure was on the Joint Chiefs of Steff, 
Their plans and strategic concepts depended upon their bud- 
gets, which were receiving a striking amount of attention 
from the Comptroller. Because the executive agents for the 
unified commands were now the military departments, the Joint 
Chiefs had marginal authority in that area at best. As a 
fee ber OL fact, in reite@rring to the doint Chiefs of staff in 
1957, Admiral Arleigh A, Burke, the Chief of Naval Oper tions, 
said, "They do not command atin ee 

The Joint Chiefs were alleged by their detractors to 
be unable to rise above the interests of their services, 
This situation was believed to result in their deliberations 
and pronouncements as a corporate body being in the nature 
of bargains and compromises, rather than “decisions based on 
nOB 


judgment which transcended service interests, 
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Gemnesr° amebility to egree»on all issues with the mesult 
that "split" papers were sent to the Secretery of Defense 
for decision. Gene M, Lyons made the point that "the greate- 
est part of the inerease of authority gained by the civilien 
leadership in the Department or Defense has accrued because 
of the inebility of the Joint Cniefs of Staff to come to 
agreed poSitions on the military requirements of national 

39 . 

security," 

On the other hand, Admiral Burke declares that splits 
per se’are not a bad thing; they permit the civilians heads 
ing the department to know what is going on and thereby 
insure effective civilian control. "Iv knowledge of the 
elvetnatives, as well as the main iSsves, is not regularly 
Geemieble to them (civilian officials}, you do not have 

apa 40 
effective civilian control." 

Undoubtedly there were shaxp differences cf opinion 
and different strategic concepts favored by the Joint Chiefs 
aswindividuals, but the theme of disagreement can easily be 


exaggerated. Vice Admiral Howard Orem states thet the Joint 


1955 and that less than two percent of these JCS decisions 
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: ° 4.1 a fii... e ° 
were split. General Nathan Twining, former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiezs of statf and former Chief of staff of the Air 
Force, also declares that the Joint Chiefs disagreed less 
42 
than two percent of the time. 
in line with these observations, James Forrestal made 
a statement thet remains as pertinent now as when it was 
Wace in 1945: 

The JCOs, while it was accused of being a debating 
society, for that very reason probably was the most prac- 
ticai and useful cevice that could have been conceived 
Bem Une conduct of the war, ... it iS a pretty good 
thing for anyone chargec with the responsibility of great 
Cecisions to have to maintain his point of view before an 
earnest end intelligent opposition. 44 

The Joint Chiefs of steff system was not faultless in 


mac 1950s. but neither did the system contain major structural 


defects, 
Vii. THE 1958 REORGANIZATION 


It is understandable that the changes proposec in the 
reorganiwation of 1958 did not attempt to make basic changes 


iz the existing structure. In sending the administration's 


re 


gODOSaleto Congress in April, 1958, President Eisenhower 


said, "Clearly we should preserve the traditional form anc 


pattern of the services but should regroup and recefine cer- 
é1 af we. : 
rem. Loc. Crt. Pyinins, Cp. (Cite, pees 00, 
ANG 


Per ts, Wee ome De OC, 





a 
~“ 


tain sérvice responsibilities." 
feriaps the MmOSt Significant action of the = Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958 was the abolition of the system of executive 
fe a5: __ 45 
agents for unified commands, The unified commanders would 
now report to the Secretary of Defense throven the Woint 
Chiefs of Steff. Depending upon one's interpretation, this 
may or msy not be considered as putting the Joint Chiefs into 
Gee business of controlling operations, but they were surely 
Inuch more involved in operations than before this change. 
Other provisions in the 1958 reorganization included 
another increase in the size of tne Joint Staff. The new 
personnel ceiling was established as four hundred, exactly 


four times the number authorized eleven yeers before." The 


increasing imoortance of the Joint Staff is obvious, Witn 
the inerease in personnel, the Joint staff changed its struc- 


ture from a committee-oriented arrangement to a staff organi- 





44460 L, Weavers, 1. and wack LT, Rogers, “Pie 
eorgenizeation of the Department of Defense," Armor, 68:18, 
anuery- Debrusry, POS ; 
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“8Tn SAEDI ORS tor Defense, p. 376, Hemmond seems to 
mis Judge Bs tas ment by steting thet the JUa "has ¢erossed 
tne dividing line Aas Witenming to operations." de dismisses 
Beauner Bightily the Téct thet eee is vested in the secre- 
tary of Defense. The reel inerease in authority here accrues 
to the unified commanders r>- act than to the duo. 
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Beeon. Recalling the distinction in World War II between 
joint staff planning and joint committee work (page ole 
supre.) makes apparent the significance of this organization 
of the Joint Staff. 

A step richer in symbolic value than practical applie 
cability was the provision tnat the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of staff could vote in that body. oince matters are 
not decided by a show of hands in the Joint Chiefs of staff? 
meetings, this provision did not have much direct practical 
effect. it did, however, indicate a willingness on the part 
of the Congress 3S well as the administration for the Chair- 
men's position to acguire more prestige. 

An eminently practical step was taken when the vics 
chiefs of staff were authorized to perform some duties pre- 
viously reserved exclusively to the chief of the service. 
This authorization was made contingent on the ieee of 
authority by the chief of service--however, before this the 
dutzes could not be delegated regardless or the desires of 
the chief of servics. The rationale behind this change was 
to lessen the service workload on tne chief of the service 
So tnat he covid devote more of his effort to his duties as 
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Under ths nReorze 


of Defense gained increased pover to transfer, eboiish, 
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59 
Department. This authority has been used more dy Secretary 
McNamara than by his predecessors, 

The final provision of the 1958 act to be discussed 
was the establishment of the position and organization of 
the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, This 
official, more than any other, determines the nature of 
future weapon oat ei This power arises from his duties, 
@hich include: (1) acting as principal adviser to the Sec- 
memery on Scientifiace end technical matters, (2) supervising 
all research and engineering activities in the Department of 
Defense, and (3) directing and controlling the research and 
engineering activities in the Department that the Secretary 
Getermines to require centralized amt 

In snort, as Hammond says, "The 1958 reorganization 
was a decision ail the more in favor af the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as the source of policy leadership for the military 
Sas egeta He believes thet the only impediment to a 
great gain in pover by the Joint Chiefs lies in their 


; ol 
ing divided loyelties, This view cannot be entirely 


oF 


posses 


accepted, fhe size, score, and authority of the various seg- 


EB enie ae *. 
Willism R, Kintner, "Progress in Defense Urgsniza- 
mon, cOUrnel Of rublic Law, 9:79, Spring, 1960. 


“IT bid., Dp. 78. 


SOtammone, op. cit., Dd. 229. Olibid, 








50 
ments of the staff in the Cffice of the Secretary of Defense 
Make it unlikely that the Joint Cniefs of staff could gain 
very much more power even if the situation is considered in 
the light of structurel orgenization alone, Another argument 
ageinst Mr, Hammond's view, and it seems a conclusive one, is 
the manner in which Secretary McNamara has taken charge of 


thes Depseritment ana has conducted its affairs. 
Viel. She CUBHTT STATUS 


In conjunction with the statement above, it Inmay be 
well to examine the Defense Department under Mr. McNamera'ts 
leadership, Although there have been no further legislative 
reorgenizations of the Defense Department since the Act of 
1958, extremely significant changes have been meade under the 
authority granted the Secretary in the 1958 Act. In October, 
1961, U.5. News and “orld Report stated that Secretary Mc- 
Namera sought not a single service but a centralized Defense 
set-up.°” His methods of achieving the desired degree of 
centralizaticu have been interesting and instructive to 
observe and generally successful in attaining their aims, 


Among the most important organizational actions taken 


by Mr, McNamara hsve been the increases in the number of 
FB FY * a ) : 
CliVcNamera in Control: A Firm Hand At Pentagon, " 

Um. Newseand Jorld Kevort,«81:63-67, October 2, igsi, 
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centralized joint agencies. Svecific reference is made here 
to the Defense Communications Agency, the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, the Defense Supply Agency, and the Defense 
Atomie Support Agency. Yo be e@ccurete, it must be noted that 
not all of these agencies were created during Secretary Mc- 
Nemare's term of office. It has been during thet time, how- 
ever, that they have achieved impressive proportions, The 
purpose of each of these agencies, generslly, is to eliminate 
duplication in the work of the services and the department's 
other agencies and elements. Considerable success is claimed 
mer them ody their proponents. 

At present the position of the Secretary of Defense 
still falls short of the one-man rule so feared by the Con- 
gresses of the immediate post-war period, The official in 
this cabinet post does, however, have powers far exceeding 
wmose first crented in 1947, Pawl Y, Hammond has posed the 
question of the role of the Secretary of Defense since the 
otjectives of defense policy are established by tne State 
Depsrtment, the requirements to achieve the objectives are 
@omommineaeby theeJoint Chiefs of Staff, and the funds to 


provide the recuirements are administered by the Bureau of 


oS) 


D 
the Budget. The answer to this question is that while the 
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%!Poenl Y, Hammond, “Decision-Making in Vefense: The 
Pee oeereanization, ffects of Structure on Poliey," Fub- 
ic AGueeeectration review, 18:175,. summer, 1960. 
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secretary of Defense does not have exclusive responsibility 


in any of these ereas, 


of them. 


ne has major responsibilities in each 


hypas We who ust insure that the various elements 


are brought together in a viable defense policy. 


In practice 
more as a delegate 
than as a delegate 
This nas prevented 
failed to teke due 


mecionel situation, 


the secretaries 


of the American 


of the military 


the develorment 


account of the overall national and 


of Defense heve functioned 
people to the military 

to the American people. 

Cm Wil ivery DOoL unos Ula t 


intere 


The military elements in the Defense 


Department heve not been permitted to proceed in their plan- 


ning with blinders 


On, 


Ses, Oe COMES, Olen Cl yao nc 


thet military planning could have been accomplished with 


eeuel realism and Success without this kind of control. 


The distinction between the present system and its 


predecessors is highlighted by the existence of the hational 


security Council 


witn 


® °* 3 
~- 
ee. 


Guem Vreventling Crisis Situations. 


Secretary of Defense's participation in deliberations 


Council demonstrate the depth as well as the scope of 


development of the 


mie seevetary's perticipation in 


Defense Department. 


1¢2) 


Couner) Metvers 


> freat potential for ™nandiine and 


The preparations for the 
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the 
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63 
even more from the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
ee = ca ele iG 
national Security Affairs. 

As this indicates, the responsibilities and influence 
of the assistant secretaries of defense have been steadily 
growing. One of the most influential of these officials is 
the aforementioned Assistant Secretary for International 
security Affairs. This official is responsible for estab- 
lishing the Department's positions and plans relating to such 
subjects as foreign militery effairs, military assistance 
plans and programs, the regional security organizations, the 

° at ° - ° o6 
United dations, anc overseas base rights. 

Other assistant secreteries have similar responsi- 
heerreres in their wvn-areas* or activity~and authority: 
Limitations do exist in the authority of tne assistant secre-~ 
Garies in relations with the military depertments. An assis~ 
tant secretary can issue orders to a militery department only 
if he receives written authority from the Secretary of 
Defense with respect to a specific subject area, anda the 
oPters are issusd through the service secretaries or their 

5" 
designated representatives, 


The latter stipulation, above, raises tne question of 


OO%Kintner, One CAlG no De oes 


or vee owe. 


O6Hammond, Organizing For Defense, p. 307-508. 


Pee C8 SO eae ee 


EWGae., p. 81. 





the present position of the service secretaries in the 
national policy machinery. Theoretically, the service secre- 
taries should function as lower level policy strategists in 
support of the Yxecretary of Defense. In practice, however, 
tes Hesse, pruomen a realistic robe for sthewe officials. 
They do not hold positions on the primary policy making 
Bodies anc efrorts to provide themewith a vehicle for such 
work have nowt been Aeerbinevnuaae Huntington considers that the 
"most satisfactory role for the service secretaries is prob- 
ably to represent the principle of decentralization by serve 
ing as spokesmen Tor the military and civilian needs of their 
coset Lyons believes that tnis is in fact the present 
practice, "A service secretary is more and more a spokesman 
for the service; iess and less 2 policy making instrument 
for the decretary of eee ee 

Nevertheless, the impression persists that the Joint 
Chiefs of steff are the central military spokesmen--with the 
exception of the secretary of Defense, ‘emecamn The rapid 
Temnover ot top civilian officials has no doubt contributed 
to this situation, Colonel Kintner hes noted that a year is 
oe ter ae Oidadcwal to master the duties of his offices, 
and Kintner then observes that the average term for top 
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65 
civilian officials in the Vefense Department is eighteen 
merens.°” For example, the first secretaries of both the 
Army and the Nevy in the xennedy administration had been 
replaced before the administration was seventeen months old. 

David Lawrence believes that the “Secretary of Defense 
should "make better use of the militery minds so that civil- 
fen authority will heve the best available advice, "°° Ke 
does not suggest orgenizational changses to effect this and 
apparently has in inind a greater reliance by the Secretary 
om the Joint Chiefs, Mr. Lawrence states that in practice 
the secretary of Defense is the Deputy Commander in Chief, 

Sac a SituctlOon wMmoures Cilviigen COntvronr- on She mili-= 
tary at the department level. As a matter of fact, the Chief 
of Staff of the Army alleged in 1958 that there were nineteen 
civilians in the chain of command between him and the Fresi- 
aene.°” 

The services have exerted more effort in the past few 


years than ever before to maintain 32 cordial working reletion- 


Ce ys1iiam R, Kintner, Forging A New Sword (New York: 
mee necec orOlmers, Publishers, i958), pe. 71; aise "Progress 
SoeWetense Organization," p. 92. 





eee erence, "An Impossible Job," U.S, News and 


Bia M@eport., £77120, December 14,°1961, 
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C4Tbid, 

ODTeurence I, nedway, "Decision-Making in Defense 
we cole of Orgenization. sUniforms and titi: Jon Place in 
Policy,” Public Administration Nevyiew, 18:182-166, Summer, 
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ship with Congress. #xpenditures by the military for legis. 
lative liaison doubled from 1954 to 1958;"" for although 
Gengress hes chosen to exercise but little control over any 
strategic Cee OMe tee LL olds Line anuicels tie ood Or 
the defense budget. It is interesting to note, however, 
that except when confronted with similar competing progrems, 
peice World sar Il Congress has not vetoed directly "a mejor 
Strategic progrem, 2 force level recommendation, or e major 
weapons system proposed by the administration in rod 
Congressional willingness to have the executive agencies 
Make these daeterminations was perhaps most succinctly 
expressed by Senator Russell of Georgiz, "If Congress 
starts lesislating military strategy, God help the Americen 


people, "08 


ing sammary, the yeens, simce the end of World War id 
have witnessed a remarkable change in the piace of the armed 
forces in tne governmental structure. In the pre-war years, 
the military spoke through two Cabinet level officials who 
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were not often competing for funds ox projects since their 
budgets and organizations were entirely separate. During the 
war the uniformed voice of the military services gained cen- 
ter stage and exerted considerable influence on the nation's 
policies. since the war, however, the uniformed segment of 
the services has moved into the background, The major voice 
of the militery is now the Sener of Defense, 

The secretery of Defense gets his staff support from 
the Office of the secretary of Defense as well as the Joint 
Chiefs of staff and the individual services. Therefore, the 
input to policy by the services is through a proxy and is 
often channeled to this proxy (the secretary) through the 
Organization of the Joint Chiefs of staff. In this sense 
the voice of the military in policy making has been muted. 

Another aspect of the present situation provides a 
contradictory conclusion. Because of the prevailing inter- 
taeeoncl Situation, the newly accepted major position of the 
United States in the world erene, and the chenging nature of 
the Mititary-threat to the country, military aspects of 
policy ars much more importent now than they were in earlier 
years. Consequently, the need for military advice ana coun- 
sel in tne upver echelons of government is greater than it has 
been in previous pericds of peace. This has resulted in more 
ieee vO policy from the military. 


iteears difficult to determine which of these com@ations 
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has the greater effect. It is prebable thet an objective 
analysis by historians of the future will determine that 


a. 


the filter of departmental structure through which 


Qs 


espite 
fe must Passp milivery anput to andeinflwenee om polbcyeis 


now greeter than curing any otner pericdad in which the nation 


has been 2t tweace, 





CHAPTER IV 
THE NAVY'S RECGGNITION OF ITS ROLE 


Has the changing role of the Navy in the formulation 
Sie toreigen policy stirre@ any interest in the officer corps 
of the Navy? Is there evidence that naval officers have 
Wee. increeSingly aware of the importance of this subject 
to their service and to themselves? If so, what is being 


J 


1 about it? This chapter will endeavor to answer the 


i. 
© 
S 


first two of these questions; the next chapter will address 
Mie last. 

The Navy hes always viewed itself as the nation's 
first line of defense, Additionally, in years gone by, the 
Navy's officers saw themselves as the instruments of the 
meron for diplomatic actions Yn far away places. This con- 
cept can be seen in John Paul vones's famous letter to the 
Marine Committee in September, 177d: 


The naval officer should be familiar with the prin- 
Gump es Ol international law... «5s se. Shovld.also abe 
conversant with the usages of diplomacy and capable of 
maintaining, if called upon, a dignified and judicious 
diplomstic correspondence; because it often happens 
that suddan emergencies in foreign waters make him the 
diplomatic as well as military representative of his 
country, and in such cases he may have to act without 
Ope@ertunaty of consulting @ivVie or ministerial superiors 
atu home, ana such action may easily involve the BO vee 
tous issue of peace or war detvween great powers. 
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With the introduction end widespread use of long 
range communications, the necessity for making foreign policy 
on the spot declined. No longer did the senior American 
official at the scene find himself confronted with a problem 
for which he had no guidance. Explicit and deteiled guid~ 
ance could be obtained in a timely fashion by radio. The 
officers of the Navy found their involvement in policy making 
of this kind greatiy reduced, 

As mignt be expected, the interests of the officer 
@ornps turned to Fields in which their active participation 
was recuired. But, as the procedures for,making policy 
changed and as tne Navy again had the opportunity to cone 
tribute to policy meking, there arose again the need for 
maval ofyicers to be knowledgeable in the fields of foreign 


Molicy, international relations, and national security policy. 
I. METHODOLOGY 


ine method used in this study to determine the degree 
tO which the officer corps of the Navy has recognized this 
need was ean analysis of the material navel officers had been 
Beeoing ana Writing Since the turn of_the century. the 
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74 
best index to the reading and writing habits of the officer 
eorps. 

The United-States Naval Institute describes itseif as 
a privete, professional society for all who ere interested in 
navel and maritime affairs. A large number of naval officers 
belong to the organization and receive its monthly publica- 
tion, Proceedings, urther, it is a rare wardroom that does 
not have the latest copy of the Froeceedinges available for its 
members, Topics of current interest to the officer corps are 
addressed, analyzed, and debated in the psges of the Proesad- 


ings. Because the Naval Institute is a self-supporting, non- 
profit organization and is not a part of the Navy Department, 
its contributors can address sudjects and express Views that 

nave not been officially accepted or promulgated. Thus, the 

proOcesGings* provides a*forum for’the expression of ideas “that 
are each author's own since articles published do not neces» 

Sarily reflect the view of either the Navy vepartment or tne 

Naval Institute. 

The Board of Control of the Naval Institute is com- 
prised of elected members. Usualiyvy these men ere senior 
officers on active duty. With only one exception (1878-79), 
the president of the Naval institute hss been an admiral, 
Frecuently, as is the cease at present, the Chief of Naval 
Operations ssrves 3s the President, 


hecavse oF its professional nature, its senior 
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officer leadership, its widespread following in the officer 
@orps, and its prestige, the Proceedings can be considered a. 
valid index to the professional interests of the officer 
corps. 

To determine the degree of interest shown by naval 
officers in foreign policy, en analysis was made of the cone 
tent of various issues of the magazine since the turn of the 
century. Individual issues covering twenty-one full yeers 
were conSidered, The years Selected for analysis were those 
marking the beginning of each decade and the years immedi- 
Seedy preceding and following. “Accordingly, all the issues 
in each of the following years were used in the analysis: 
feeo=190%, 190921991, 1919-9922, 192951931, "1999-1941, 
1949.1951, and 1959-1961.° This selection should provide a 
goed cross secticn since it included both peacetime and war- 
time as well as years just before and just after wars. 

Three items were analyzed in each of the issues con- 
Sidered; viz: (1) the subject matter of all the articles in 
wie Ysosuey) (2) the subject matter of the lead article in the 
issue, and (3) the subject of the books reviewed in the 


issue, 





cUnited States Neval Institute Proceedings, Volumes 
meee. oO, o6, Of, =o, 46, 47, 05, 56, 57, 65, 66, 67, 
75, 76, 77, 85, 86, end 87, These volumes correspond to the 
dates in the text, Every issue in each of the volumes wes 
incluced in the analysis. | 








Ue 
The reason for the first item is obvious--a count of 
articles by subject metter should provide a basis for mean- 


ingful comparisons. The Proceedings usually places the most 





Zmeeottaeantecerticle in the place ofmnonor as Jead article 
moneine issue. This is demonstrated by the soSition accorded 
prize esSays in annual competitions. Therefore, a determina- 
tion of which subdject has, been accorded this position should 
provide an indication of the editor's evaluation of the 
article's significance. Since the editor receives guidance 
from senior officers on the Board of Control and since he is 
ewere of all the erticles received (both published and 
rejected), the lead article should reflect the thinking of a 
large part of the officer corps as far as the article's 
importance is concerned. For basically the same reasons, 
the selection of books to be reviewed in the pages of the 
Proceedings shouid reflect the interests of the officer 
eonns. 

ihe articles and book reviews were classified by sub- 
gect matter in this enalysis. The classifications were not 
identical for the two. In order to wnderstand fully the 
results of the aneiysis, a knowledge of the classifications 
DPaodasiseessential, 

Articles were Separated into nine classifications, 
Cften an erticle addressed subject matter in more than one 


iziec 
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Slass2iication. in such cases the article was cles 
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74. 
according to the major point being presented or pressed by 
the author. The classifications used in the analysis are 
Gescribed in the following prfragraphs, 

Foreign volicy. “This classification included articles 
On the nation’s relations with other nations: on political/ 
coenNOnecephmmesopiaes, i,em, fascism, soctalism, cOmmurism; 
and on international reletions in general. It should be 
noted that the distinction betyveen this classification and 
the one following wes sometimes a fine one. The two classi- 


freeavions vere both of importance to this analysis. 


iam security polrrcy, “This classificeat? on 





included articles on the orgenization of the United States 
government ana the national defense effort. The latter sube- 
ject was expanded to include the Size of the armed forces and 
the employment of the verious elements of national military 
pewer. Hence, articles on the unification of the armed forces 
feil into this classification as dic those of ecrlier years 
that stated the cese for an enlarged navy. FBecause this 
classification and the preceding one were those that reflect 
wie interest» or the oTriter corps in the Navy's role inethe 
development of foreign policy, they were the two of grsatest 
importence to this analysis, Hereinafter, they are referred 
vO aS Uso orimaryeolassifications. 
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mecmumoecse that follow hea only“indirect bearing on the sub- 





CO 
ject at hend, They were defined for purposes of comparison 
and as a matter of interest. The administration and person- 
memechassification included articles on training, serwice 
schools, and promotion as well es those specifically indi- 
cated by the title. 

Eaouipment and Technical -Information. This classifi- 
cation included articles dealing with materiel: and hardware, 
the subject of articles ranged from the effect of dampness 
on smokeless gun powder to the use of helium in deep sea 


diving. - 


q 


ema lons, i eeaaswelassification included articles on 


EP ere 


t 





fleet exercises and tactics, individual ship tactics, and 
Similer subjects. Any strategy discussed in these articles 
Might be called battle area or combat strategy to distinguis 
it from grand stratezy, which was included in the national 
secursty policy classafieation, 

U.S. History. This classification included all the 
erticles on U.S. history that were not properly placed within 
another classification. The great majority of the articles 
in this classification were concerned with the accomplish- 
Ments ot the U.S. Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, end Mer- 
Geant Merine, 


Mo@eaneWoreien History.weThiseclass»mication isself- 
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addressed occurred within one hundred years of the date of 
publication of the article. 

Non-modern Foreign History. Articles in this classi- 
fication addressed events that took place more than one hun- 
dred years before the publicaticn of the article. It could 
be argued that this classification and the preceding one 
reflect a degree of interest in foreign effairs and should 
be made primary classifications. The articles themselves do 
hot*’fully support such an argument. Many of the articles in 
these classifications were so restricted in their scope that 
their importance was limited to describing a historical 
apetication of'militery force. 

Foreign Navies-~-Appreisels. This classificaticn 
included articles thet evaluated or descrited foreign navies 
as they were at the time of the erticle. The clessification 
included articles on @ll navies whether allies, potential 
ellies, enemies, or potential enemies, 

Leadersnipo. This final classification included arti- 
Ges onveli forms»of leadership. Naturally,-articles focused 
on leadership in the Nevy predominated, 

The classifications used for book reviews were 
Slightly different from those used for articles. As before, 
two of the classifications were entitled Foreign Policy and 
National Security Policy. These classifications had the 


same definitions as tnose used for articles. 5ooks relating 





sail 

fo history were divided into classifications on the basis of 
the type history presented and were classified as Military | 
History or Non-military History. A classification entitled 
Peacetime Operations included books on explorations, research 
and other peacetime activities of the armed services. The 
fete. clessiiicetion, Professional Information, included the 
broadest scope or subject matter, This classification 
included books ranging from advances in communications equip- 
Ment to the present composition of the Soviet Union's Navy, 
from the status of research in underwater physislogy to ord- 
nance equipment end seamenship technicues, 

During the period covered by this analysis, the lro- 


ceedinys changed from a quarterly to a monthly publication. 





The change took place in two steps. The Proceedings changed 
from a quarterly to a bi-monthly in 1914 and from a Di- 
mMenthly to a monthly publication in 1917. Because of this, 
wee Lirst two periods considered in this analysis hea only 
four issues annuelly. Therefore, to permit more meaningful 
comparisons, the results of the analysis include percentages 
as well as a numerical count of articles and book reviews by 


subject. 
TL Coe CSS 


899-1901, The first three year period considered 
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Hen, It might be expected that the interest of the officer 
corps in international affairs would have been very high dur- 
ing this period. However, such an expectation is directly at 
odds with the findings of this analysis, Very little atten- 
tion wes paid to the primary clessifications in the pages of 
the Proceedings published during this period, The twelve 
issues of these three years presented seventy-six articles to 
the readers. Only two of these articles could be classified 
as directed toward National security Policy. Only one arti- 
cle addressed Foreign Policy. Therefore, only 3,9% of the 
axeticies published from 1899 to 1901 fell into the primary 
classifications. During the same period, none of the nine 
books reviewed addresSed a primary classification. jsBooks 
reviewed were on subjects of Professional Information and 
Military History. None of the lead articles addressed sub- 
fects in the primary classifications. As oe be expected, 
fifty percent of the lead articles were on Operations, 

Before the conclusion is reached that naval officers 
of this pericd were totally unaware and uninterested in the 
internationel situation, it must be noted thet each issue of 
the Proceedings at the time included a section entitled 
mioves on Internatvaonal Affairs." This section was basieally 
aemews service, providing information on current events. 
Doubtless the section served a useful purpose in keeping 


se2-z0ins officers abreast of internetional news events, but 
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the inclusion of this seetion did not reflect a high degree 
of participatang interest on the part of the officer corps. 
The section did not include evaluation of the news nor did 
menerleet comtriabutions from the reeders, 

1909-1911, The second period analyzed showed very 
little increase in the level of interest shown by the offi- 
cer corps in matters of foreign policy and national security 
policy. Of the one hundred rifty-five articles published 
during this period, eight (5.1%) were in the two primary 
classifications, This marked a slight increase over the 
previous period, 

interestingly, however, two of the eight artieles in 
the primary classificetions were lead articles. Thus, one 
issue out of six hed a lead article from the primary classi- 
fications. This was a phenomenon that was evident in each 

£ the later periods analyzed. The percentage of lead arti- 
cles devoted to the primary classifications was always higher 
therm the overall percentage of such articles. For example, 
in this oeriod only 5.1% of the articles published were in 
the two primary classifications, but 16.74 of the lead arti- 
eles were. This relationship, although not this exact ratio, 
was apperent in every period analyzed, oseveral explanations 
Peeethismiecht be advanced. The»smost likely explanation is 
thet the editors recognized works on foreign policy and 


national security policy es being of wider interest and of 
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greater merit than more narrowly conceived articles. If this 
explanation were accepted, it could be readily understood oi 
articles from the primery classifications appeared so fre- 
quently as the lead articles, 

None of the books reviewed in the 1909-1911 issues 
were in the primary classifications, Over ninety percent of 
the twenty-four books reviewed dealt with either Militery 
History or Professional Information. 

19j9-192). By the first year of the next period con- 
Sidered, the Froceedings was being issued on a montnly basis, 
Accordingly, the period from 1919-1921 hed more articles 
puolished, two hundrec sixty-four, then either of the two 
earlier periods considered. Five of these erticles adcressed 
Foreign Policy, and seventeen related to National Security 
Policy. The total of these comprised 8,3% of the articles 
published, This was a relatively small percentage, but it 
represented a continuation of the increase noted in the seéc- 
oma period, 

Gnce egain, one lead article in six came from the pri- 
mary classifications. since the magazine was now a monthly, 
@v0Otva! OF six lead articles addressed the primary classifi- 
Cations, As it heppened, all of these six articles were con- 
Sernea Witnm national security policy. 

mune issue or January, 1919, was the first considered 


in which there was a review of a book addressing a primary 





Bi 
classification, During the three year period, one book on 
National security Policy and two books on Foreign Policy were 
reviewed, These three books comprised 2.4% of the books 
reviewed from 1919 to 1921, 

Emphasis during the 1919-1921 period, as during the 
previously considered periods, was on the practical, down- 
to-earth fects thet officers needed to know and understand 
in order to operate their ships and shoot their guns, This 
was reflected in tne fact that sixty-five percent of the 
bocks reviewed conteined VProfessional Information. Another 
twenty-eight percent were works on Military stistory. 

1929-1951. In this period the percentage of articles 
on Netional Security Policy and Foreign Policy again 
increased. Three hundrec eighty articles were presented in 
the thirty-six issues published during this period, Forty- 
five (11.9%) of these were from the primary classifications. 
Thus, for the fourth period analyzed, an increase in the 
percentage of srticles in the primary classifications was 
noted, 

Almost one issue in three featured a lead article 
irom the primary classifications. Eight articles were on 
National Security Policy; three articles were on Foreign 
Policy. This was double the rate previously noted, 

movenbtion to the primary classifications increased in 


book reviews also. Thirteen of the bosks reviewed (10%) 
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were devoted to National Security Policy and Foreign Policy. 

1959-1941. The years immediately preceding the Second 
World War saw a continuing growth in the interest shown by 
naval officers in the primary classifications, The Proceed- 
ings for 1959, 1940, and 1941 contained three hundred fifty 
articles, Forty-four (12.6%) of these had as their subject 
either Foreign Policy (twenty-four articles) or National 
Security Policy (twenty articles). Again, as in the years 
before, a disproportionate number oz articles from the pri- 
mary classifications were featured as lead erticles Yor the 
Magazine. Fifteen of the thirty-six issues (41,;7%) had lead 
articles on National Security Policy (seven articles) or 
Foreign Policy (eight articles). 

Book veviews in the pre-World Var II years e1so 
mrrecved tie" erawing™ interest of neval officers in these 
arees. From 1939 to 1941, eighteen books (12.2% of those 
reviewed) dealt with Foreign Folicy (eleven books) or 
National security Policy (seven books). The curve of inter- 
Sov in eachwor the primary classifications was thus still 
rising in each of the methods of measuring used, This indi- 
caved a Slowly but steadily increasing interest in the offi- 
son cOrpe for the subjects of the primary classifications, 


1949-1951, Predictably, the massive reorganizations 
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or the lete 1940s were reflected in the erticles appearing 


@i tne Frocesdiness from 1949 to 1951, Articles addressing 
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Bavacnal Security Pol¥cy accotinted for a. full ten percent of 
the number publisned. Another 7.7% had to do with Foreign 
Poriey., AlP**told, sixty-two of the three hundred fifty-one 
articles presented during this three year period fell into 
te two primary classifications. 

The percentage of lead erticles dealing with the pri- 
mary classifications again increased, From 1949 to 1951 
exactly one-half of tne lead articles were on POreifen Foliey 
(seven articles) or National Security Policy (eleven arti- 
eles). 

Book reviews during this period were strongly oriented 
toward the large number cf histories of World “ar II that 
were then apvearing; forty-four of the one hundred seventy- 
seven books reviewed were directed toward World War II, A 
very small decresse in books addressing the two primary 
elessifications was noted for this period, Twenty-one bocks 
(11.9%) having to do with National Security Policy or Foreign 
Policy were reviewed in the Froceedings in 1949, 1950, and 
1951, During the 1939-1941 period, it will be recalled, 
12.2% of the books reviewed were concerned with the primary 
vlassifications, 

Were this time, books on Frofessional information 
commanded a larger shere of the reviewers’ attention than 
Gid those on any other subject. This applied to every period 


f 


G0nsidered, In the 1949-1951 period, sixty-one (24.5%) of 
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the books sania provided Professional Information, 

1969-1961. By the end of 1961 the Defense Department 
hed been tested in the sorean War and had been the subject 
of ir reorganization acts. <A wartime five star general hed 
been succeeded as President of the United States by a wartime 
Navy lieutenant. The methods of government, as well as the 
style, had undergone numerous changes, ranging from minor 
stylistic chenges to fundamental re-alignment of governmental 
machinery. ieee of naval officgers,in Foreign Policy 
ecntinued to grow in this environment. 

More articles on Foreign Policy (fifty-three) appeared 
in the Proceedings from 1959 to 1961 than on any other sub- 
ject. Not fer dehind wes the number of articles deeling with 
National Security Folicy, forty-four, The combined total or 
the two primary classifications accounted for 29.7% of the 
three hundred twenty-seven articles presented during this 
three year period, 

The trend toward a high percentage of lesd articles 
from the primary classifications continued, Twenty-six 
articles, almost three-quarters of those presented, dealt 
Wuth Foreien Folicy (nine) or National Security Folicy 
(seventeen). 

Although books on Professional Information continued 
to lezed the list of book reviews (28.6%), books in the two 


primery classifications were given more attention from 1959 
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foe 2961 then in “any “Other period” considered, A total of 
thirty books (15.4%) dealing with the primary classifications 


were reviewed during this period, 
TIT. CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis was drayn from two hundred four indi- 
vidual issues of the Proceedings, A total of one thousand 
nine hundred three articles and eight hundred five book 
reviews were examined to develop the figures discussed above. 
The appendix contains @ graphic present2tion of the figures 
developed in this anelysis, 

From this analysis there appears to be firm evidence 
towsupport the conelusion that the interest of neval offi-. 
cers in foreign and national Security policy has been steadily 
increasing since the turn of the century. The percentage or 
articles dealing with the primary classifications increased 
steedily and continuingly from less than four percent. during 
the 1899-1901 period to 2 level of elmost thirty percent in 
the 1999-1961 period. The size of this increase and the 
Steady growtn that caused it indicate very strongly that the 
officer corps has grown increasingly interested in national 
Seeurivy ena foreign policy. 

moagetional weight is added to the conclusion above by 
the analysis of book reviews. During the first six years of 


issues considered, not one book dealing with a primary 
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PP sated tion was revieved. However, by the 1959-1961 per- 
togpecwmost One book in Six dealt with foreign or netional 
security policy, an aversge of neerly 2 book a month. 

| Recognition of the importance of the primary classifi- 

cations was indicated in each of the periods studied by the 
relatively high percentage of lead articles addressing the 
primary subjects. This factor also showed a meaningful 
increase, from seventeen percent in the 1909-1911 period to 
seventy-tyo percent in the 1959-1961 period, 

Analyzing each of the chosen indices illustrates a 
Browing interest on the part of the officer corps in foreign 
policy end national security policy. Taken in combination, 
these three factors demonstrate clearly that today's navai 
officers have a greater degree of interest in, and vrobably 
a greater xnowledge or, these fields then did any of their 


predecessors of this century. 





CHAPTER V 
THEONAVY!'S PREPARATION FOR ifs ROM 


"iilitary e@vee, ssean inpwt to the solmtion of 
internatronal problems» will only be valid if all the factors 
which enter into the formulation of national policy have 


nt with these words the President of the 


been considered, 
United States Naval War College pressed his point in a 1962 
letter to the Chief of Naval Personnel. The aim of the let- 
ter was to convince the Chief of Naval Personnel to expand 
tae taingns being given naval officers in the field of 
international relations, The Navy had already begun a pro-~ 
Pace tor train somerot its officers in this field; the let- 
ter from the President of the War College sought to build on 
the foundation of the existing program a larger one to meet 
more effectively and fully the needs of the service and the 
nation, 

The importance attached to this effort by the Navy and 
the reasoning supporting the Navy's programs in the field ere 
well presented in the War College President's letter: 


he 


cr 


In summary: Three basic points may be drawn from 
above (the basic text of the letter}: 


Ser ey ee ss eT 


Ch 


lenelosur Te-vo a Leuvver tro0m wgme Tresident of ume Use 
Navel ilar College to the Chief of Naval Personnel, dated 
Meren 6, 1962, p. 5. On file et the Bureau of Naval Person- 


nel, tashington, D.C. 
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J, ihe@sSeeiseaees Whach mcst aitect the security of 
our netion ee of ea politisel-militery nature, neither 
muce ly yuigebetteay wees (po imme cel. 

2. these problems cannot be solved to best serve the 
interest of our country if those who address them are 
only wersed in political or military matters, 

S, «d#nile the military man must. be chiefly competent 
in military matters, he cannot, in all conscience, be 
unversed in international affairs. To be so unversed is 
to be unable to lend that constructive assistance to 
mhbichethe Presigent neferred in hissaddress (pertinent 
POrvion GUuUOted Un pace c, supra). Furthermore, the more 
the militery man understands of the complexities of the 
problems in tne international level, the more able he 
will be to beau on the team with a minimum fet rosa 0.1 
and a maximum of understanding. 

senior camel officers must be able to interpret and 
equate internetional events to properly advise those 
persons responsible for the development of national 
policy and to further 2 sagacious translation of that 
policy into the manifestations of national power. it is 
most certeinly in the best national interest to insure 
thst such interovretetive ability and advice is contin- 
valiy available within the military. The assumption of 
Free World leadership and the expansion of world-wide 
commitments involving the military, ce to an ever- 
increasing need for such expertise," 


It was pertinent to this study to examine what steps 
the Navy hed teken ana was taking to prepare its officers to 
fulfill their responsibilities in the formulation of national 
policy. This wes done by addressing (1) the undergraduate 


ducation of. navel officers, (2) their post-graduate educa- 


oO 


HOO DOtae? WEI anand mibitery scenools,..(aeine des iana ~ 
biomweowetemenicoedeto identify officers, tmammedwin this fikd., 
and (4) the opportunities available to officers,to further 


tneir unaerstancding of the subject by working in the field 
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Of eDOlie, 1OUrmulatrou, 
IT. UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 


The Navy's officers come principally from four 
sources; viz., the U.S. Naval Academy, the Naval Reserve 
Officer Training Corps, the Officer Candidate School, and 
in-service promotions from the enlisted ranks, The largest 
Single academic source of officers is the Naval Academy, It 
fill be addressed hersin after the other sources have been 
examined, 

The Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps (NROTC) pro- 
vides training for students at fifty-two of the nation's 
colleges and universities. The students in the program are 
commissioned as midshipmen in the Naval Neserve during their 
time in school, They may pursue almost any course of study 
they desire--~exceptions include art, muSic, and the minis- 
try. students are required to take a number cf courses in 
Naval seience to prepere for their duty in the Navy and are 
required to maintein accentable academic standards. IJt can 
be seen rather readily that this program provides an input 
to the officer corps of students of several of the academic 
Ciseuplines. couch academrce diversity in the officer corps 
has proven to be desirabdie and has provided the Navy a good 
foundation on which to erect the sub-specialty concept, 


woich is discussed below. 
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The Officer Candidate School receives most of its stu- 
dents directly from civilian life, These men are required to 
have a baccalaureate degree, but as in the case oY tno NROTC 
the field in which the degree has been earned can come from 
a large range. Consequently, the Officer Candidate School 
also provides academic diversity to the inake-up of the offi-. 
GeGieCoBps . 

Promotion from the enlisted ranks to commissioned 
status does not require a baccalaureate degree. For these 
officers--and others not holding degrees--the liavy provides 
a@ program to encourege earning a degree, After the indi- 
vidual has earned a minimum number of college credits on his 


4. 


OVW ye henis, eligi bLe.tormselection, to, the Jive,term program, 
ra 


whieh provides for full time college attendance to vermit 
completing the recuired work for a degree while in an active 
Geigmestatus, Cificers.ing this program, too, caneselecitedihe 
major t2i¢)d of study from a large variety.° 

it is apparent from the brief outline above that the 
only sizeable segment of the Navy's officer corps that has a 
Simiiar educational background is comprised of graduates of 
the Naved Academy. Acecomdinely, an examination of the curric- 


ulum at the Naval Academy will provide an insight into the 
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“burean of Naval Personnel, buFers Instruction 
1009.78 (Vasningeton, D.C.: Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Vepartment of the Navy, 1960), p. 1 of snelosure (2). 
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undergreduate training given many officers in international 
affairs and related subjects. Jt may also prove useful to 
look very briefly into the philosophy that has underlain the 
Navy's concept of the role of the Naval Academy, 

The havy has moved more slowly than the Army in intro- 
Gucing the study of international affairs at the under- 
praduate level. As recently as the years between the world 
wars, the Navy viewed the Neval Academy principally, and 
very nearly exclusively, as a training area for preparing a 
young efficer for his first duties at sea, The overly sim- 


mmrtiedwexplanation of this concept ws to statewsthat tne 


~ 


Academy's goal was to train rather than to educate, This 
judgment is too harsh and doeS not give due regard to the 
academic standards of the Naval Academy and the range of the 
subjects taught. It does, however, indicate that the avy 
expected these officers to gain most of their understanding 
of internationel efraeirs in post-graduate schooling after 
leaving the Academy, 

Phe curriculum at the Naval Academy has undergone 
major revision in recent years, and the process does not 


appear to be over, Thougn still offering less than the 


other st€rmice cocademies in the field of international 


sland anc Laurence 1. Radway, 
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iCetOneeeimee: eCrainceton Univ ity. 
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affairs, the Naval Academy now reocuires each midshipman to 
study a foreign language for two years and offers four sin- 
gle semester courses in the field, viz: European history, 
U.S. diplomatic history, American governmont, and geography. 


of 


Al 


The Giplomatic history course includes a brie? analys 
international Sila Son 

A student is often led into an interest in foreign 
relations because of the interest placed by the Navy on his- 
fomy. Primecy™enpiasis in tne history Vaught in the" first 
Weer at the WROTC schools and later at the Academy is placed 
on the Navy and its contributions tco the national welfare, 
The subject is used 2S 2 stimulant to the student's interest 
in neval effairs, <A coliateral effect is often an awakening 
of interest in foreign relations,© 

Morris Janowitz noted that another effect of an Acad- 
emy education has been the inculcation of a mechanical sccep- 
tence by the midshipmen of civilian supremacy over the mtli- 
tary. He concluded that officers who develop an interest in 
mrvernevrrona: relatYrons do sowthrougn nreher ecucation or 


through their own inclinations rather than through the stan- 
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Ee, p. 217% 





SGene M, Lyons and John #. Masland, Education and 
MPlitaryweeacersnio™(frinceton, .3.: Princeton University 
pees, fone) p. 183, 
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II. POST-GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Naval officers receive post-graduate education in 
beothemilitary-and civiliansinstitutionss Each of theseetypes 
of education have been otfered to officers for many yeers, 
but the emphasis on international relations is relatively 
recent. 

Post-graduate work in militery institutions centers 
on the various war colleges of the nation, The Navy, of 
course, utilizes the United States Naval War College at New- 
port, Rhode Island, for the bulk of its officers chosen for 
war college education, 

The U.S. Naval War College is the highest educational 
institution of the Navy and the oldest institution of its 
type in the world, It was founded in 1884 and had on its 
Mest staff Captain Alfred T, Mahan, who was mentioned in 
Chapter II, supre. Mahan became the second President of tne 
Var College, succeeding Commodore stenhen 8, Luce. 

in its early years the daval War College concentrated 


. 


on fleet tectics and maneuvers-~-on the realm of combat now 


nlp a a 
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ition lrroe Presssgueeiencoe, 1960 








SuU.S, Navel War Colleze, Catealoe of So 
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eatezorized as "the battle." Little attention was given to 
international relations and national policy. While Presi- 
dent of the War College, Admiral W.V. Pratt attempted to 
broaden the scope of the work offered but met with little 
success. Emphasis continued to be put on tactical proce- 
dures and doctrines, pointing toward successful fleet action. 
Admiral Pratt has been quoted as saying that the Naval War 
College prepared its students "to fight battles rather than 
wars," 

In 1944 Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox appointed a 
board to study the Navy's requirements in education for its 
@mpeers., This group, tie Pye™Board» submitrved its report 
later in the year and outlined several actions the Navy 
Should take, Although the Board did not recommend breaking 
abruptly with the past practices of the Navy, it placed its 
blessing on increased emphasis in the field of international 
relations, It indicated that such work should remain subor.. 


Cit 


dinate to the mastering of purely military subjects. 
ing the need for appreciating the relationship between 
Nationel policy, international policy, and military force, 


the Pye Board recommended the creation of a College of 


National WDsfense “that tyould serve all the services as well 


IMasland and “adway, Op. Cimer, DP. G2. 


SOnpea., p. 149. 





as the Departments of state, Commerce, and the Treasury, =} 
Such an institution came into being with the founding of the 
National ‘ar College in 1946, 

) The events of tne war and the degree to which milti-. 
tary officers were confronted with politico-military deci- 
sions prompted a re-appraisal of the role to be filled by 
the war colleges of the nation. The first post-war Prcsi- 
Gent of the Naval War College was Admiral Raymond Spruence, 
This hero of the Pacific campsigns well appreciated the 
necesSity for re-evaluating the content of the course 
offered at the war college. He rejected a narrow interpre-. 
tation of the college's role and began the broadening proc- 
ess that was to culminate in a new approach to war college 
eduestion syithin, the i a 

It was during Admiral spruance's administration that 
the first Foreign service officer was enrolled as a student 


at the Naval War College. Subsequently, a Foreign Service 


Vi 
rs ss 3 > 7 eS 
officer was appointed to the starf of the war college. 
Additionzlly, representatives from the state Department as 
well as professional historians and political scientists 


served 28 lecturers and guest speekers, 


The major change in the curriculum of the Naval War 
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College came in 1955, Integral to the change in the cvrric- 
ulum was a change in the role of the war college and the 
method employed to TQleweme thse Tore ne President or the 
Wer College in 1953 was Vice Admiral Richard Conolly. Under 
his direction the course of study was changed from one year 
to two years, the first year course contained the material 
previously offered in the strategy and tactics course and in 
the strategy and logistics course, This course provided a 
solid besis in naval warfare advanced education for officers 


: 14 
in the grades of lieutenant commander and commander. 


The big innovation was the second. year course. This 
was designed to provide insight into higner level strates 
on @ netional and international level. students in this 
course were to be officers in the grades of commender and 
captain. Content of tnis course included political, eco- 
Hemie@t anc military aspects of national strategy, the formu- 
Metion of national policies, foreéien area studies, and cur- 
15 

rent international affairs. 

It should be understood that the introduction of a 
two year course did not mean that students attended the war 
college for two consecutive years. Typically, an officer 


attends the first year of the course then returns to a sea 


Orustareeessionment, “aver In his career, gne may return to 
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Newport for the second year of the course. Furthermore, 
attendance at the first year course is not a prerequisite 
for enroliment in tne second year ceurse. ~ Thus, an officer 
Inay undertake post-graduate work in 4 civilian institution 
while a junior officer and then attend the final year of the 
Naval ilar College course when he has attained the required 
seniority. 

Before the change of 1955 the Navy's position had 
been thet the Naval Var College would prepare officers for 
naval warfare, The mission of preparing officers for work 
in the fieid of high level national strategy was left to the 
National War Coles The move to e two year course 
rerlected a change in this approach, With this change, the 
Navy offered a similar progrem in its senior course to those 
offered by the National War College snd the other services' 
wer Crack” This was not viewed as a endanowwe) change 
in the role of the Navel War College, The mission remained 
thet of preparing officers for higher command, The change 
illustrated rather the changing interpretation of the demands 
or Higher command upon thewindividual officer and provided 
a basis on which an officer could develop the knowledge and 
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ability necessary to make a meaningful contribution to 
national policy makings 

The mission of the senior course at the Naval War 
Colleze today, as stated by the institution itself, is: "to 
further an understanding of the fundamentals of warfare, 
international relations, and inter-Service operations, with 
emphesis on their application to future maven warfare, in 
order to prepare officers for higher Sa 

it is also stated in the Catalog of the Naval War 
College that "It is essential Yor an officer in high commend 
to have 2a thorough understending, not only of his own ser- 
vice but aiso of the other military services and of the inter- 
relations of the political, economic, sSocito-psycnological and 
military features of national power and their impact on mili- 
tary aeons ° 

To accomplish its aims, the Naval War College devotes 
a large pert of its effort to strategic studies. The major 
part of tne first term is devoted to "international relations, 
factors influencing United States national objectives and 
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the Soviet Bloc, and other strategic areas of interest," 

In the second term students participate in a strategic plane 
ning study. This pert of the curriculum is described by the 
Naval War College as follows: 


By working in student staff organizations, they (the 
Students) first consider the conflicting aims of the U.S, 
and the U.5.5.n., then translate national strategy devel- 
oped in the fall term into national military strategy, 
and develop appropriate plans for the imovlementation of 
wis Wilitery"stretery under conditions cf cold, Vimited, 
end general war. 3 

This study culminates in a strategic war game in which 
the student is able to test the validity of the netional 
strategy developed during the strategy Study, and the 
mMilitery strategic end pisans developed in the Strategic 
Planning study. The strategic war game, a two-sided, 
free maneuver, political-military game of global propor- 
tions, is designed to encompuss the entire spectrum_of 
confiict including cold, limited, and general war.©* 


The Naval Verfere course concludes with the Global 
stretezy Discussions, These discussions last for one week, 
Participants include not only all the students of the course 
bay ameo senior military officers and prominent civilian 
lJeaders from all brancnes of Civilian endeavor, Global 


Tt 


strategy week, as the program is usuaily called at the far 
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Ollege, began in 1949, Approximately one hundred fifty of 
toe perticipants come from outside the war college. The 


civilians invited are the guests of the Secretary of the Navy 
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and include well known academecians, industrial leaders, pub. 
Pishiers, and other promiWent cawPlians. Representatives, of 
the other services' war colleges elso attend, : 

Global Strategy Week includes lectures by anthorities 
in the field, Yollowed by question and answer periods. The 
perticipants then divice into groups of fifteen to twenty 
men each and conduct round table discussions. The results 
and the conclusions reached by these groups as well as Sig- 
nateeant poweues addressedebut umresolvedware compared eta 
plenary session on the final day. The Naval War College 
believes that "The Global Strategy Discussions are of great 
mutvel benefit to botn the civilian and military participants 
because they point up the mutual dependence of civilian and 
miitery thought in the formuletion of National Strategy and 
the faetvers thet effect thesfommubetion- of Natwonal strat- 
aayon”* 

Throughout the year, the Naval War College presents a 
lecture program of visiting speakers to complement the 
imetmuwcthyoneprovided by the stedf of the wear college. Visit~ 
ing lectumers include Senior aiiaetary and civilian offichals 
as well as distinguished members of the ecademic community. 


inivad ai. tion tomm@beonavedmofficers. in the stucent bdaay, 
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the Naval War College also has students from the other mili- 
tary Services and from other departments of the government, 
including the Department of State. 

There is yet another course taught at the Naval War 
College that has considerable but unassessable effect on the 
education of the navel officer students. This is the Naval 
Command Gourse for senior Foreign Officers. The course, 
watch lasts for one year, has the objective of providing 
foreign students with a knowledge of command at fleet level 
anc an understanding of naval warfere and weapons and of U.S. 
concepts for their use. Wore germane to this peper, however, 
iS the recognition by the war college th-t the course pro- 
vides its foreign students an opportunity to imcrease™ their 
appreciation for the role of sea power in guaranteeing Free 
Wer ldwsecurity, endste Pmcreesewtheirvunderstanding oF 
international affairs, particularly in the field of politico- 
military geography, international law, international organi- 


zations and defense arrangements, world resources, and the 


2% 
economic aspects of war." 


Fost of the foreign students, who come from all over 
the Free jiorld, bring their femilies with them to Newport 
end live in the comnunity. There is a great deal of contact 


betmeen the U.S. students and the foreign students, both dun 
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ing scnool hours and after. The degree to which this activity 
wenveriattonal-izes” the thinking of the UTS. officers cannot 
be precisely measured; neither can it be denied that such an 
effect is present. 

The Naval War College is not the only higher education 
military institution utilized by the Navy. Both the Army and 
the Air Force operate war colleges, and nevel officers attend 
botn. Their courses are comparable to the Navel War College 
op Sere Fireld@of “ivernatronal Prelations, Predictebly, their 
anelyses of warfare tend to concentrate upon combat involving 
their own service's forces rather then naval forces, 

In addition to the service war colleges, there are 
three institutions of military education that are operated 
jointly by the services. These are the National War College, 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and the Armed 
Forces Staff College, 

sOlnt SpONSorshio Of MLlilvary equcation degen in June, 
1945, with the establishment of the Army-Navy staff Gea ieee,° 
This school is not the direct predecessor of the present day 
Armed Forces Staff College, but it did establish the precedent 
for all joint education, General Henry H, Arnold, then Chief 
Ciethewmmy Aix Corps, is eredited with initiating action 
that led to the establishment of the Army-Navy Steff College. 


6Ovesland and Radway, op. _cit., p. 10%. 
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General Arnold apparently believed his officers to be poorly 
anformed about the other services and reasoned that the other 
services! officers were probably equally ill-informed about 
the HRY c ef air warfare. He therefore proposed that some- 
thing be done to correct the situation; General Marshall 
and Admiral ning readily agreed, The Army-Navy Staff College 
was created with a mission to "train officers of all the arms 
in the exercise of command and the performance of staff duties 
in unified and coordinated Army and Navy comands =" 

In November, 1945, the Army-Navy Staff College was 
elosed, and action began to establish its successor--an 
institution to present a broader view to @ wider audience, 
Initially, plans had been meade for establishing a National 
Security University, which wes to be comprised of separate 
colleges serving the various departments. This concept was 
not authorized for implementation, so the military services 
proceeded with plans for a National viar College, The State 
Depertment wes invited to participate in this college, both 
on ea staff and student basis, The Secretary of State 
gecepted the invitation, The first class convened in August, 
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In the first years of its existence, the National War 
College hed classes of about one hundred. Occasionally, 
there were also a few observers from Great britain or Canada. 
Presently, the classeS number about one hundred thirty-four 
each, There are no foreign observers. Three-quarters of the 
students come from the military services. The remaining 
quarter of the student body is drawn from — Department of 
State, the bureau of the Budget, the Department of Defense, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the U.S. Information Agency, 
the National Security Agency, and the Department of Gom- 
merce.“? 

The Commandant of the National War College is an offi-. 
cer of the military services of the rank of Vice Admiral or 
Lieutenant General. He is supported by three deputy commnan- 
dants. Two of these ere militarv officers (Rear Admiral/ 
Major General); the other, the Deputy Commandant for Foreign 
Affairs, is a Foreign Service Officer with the rank of 
Ambassador, 

The mission and scope of the college are prescribed 
by the Joint Ghiefs of Staff, The statement of the mission 


includes, inter alia: “to enhance the preperation of 








Selected personnel of the armed forces and State Department 


for the exercise of joint and combined high-level policy, 
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ccmmend and staff functions and for the planning of national 


nol 


strategy. Included in the scope of the curriculum is the 


£3 
‘study of the integration of militaryrand foreign policy."°+ 


In The Kole of the Military in American Foreign Poiicy 








Sapin and Snyder view the Nationel War College as "further 


evidence of the Military Establishment's response to its new 


; ees : : be 
molesin the foreigm polmey fuveddyy! Masland and Kadway 
note that the National War College devotes more attention to 
: ; ‘ : } 33 
internetional relations than do the service war colleges, 


The National war College curriculum is divided into 


a 


ten courses, as follows: 


introductionmandetomhd. Siguathon 

Factors of Nationel Power 

Loamidetwonmed: Useswellatdomal Security Policy 
Strategy and Warfare 

The Communist states 

Free Europe and the Western Hemisphere 

Africa and Free Asia. 

Field Studies; An Appraisal of National Secu- 
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Gay 
The Development of National Security Policy 
_ ‘The Development of National strategy, Plans 
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These courses are taught by several academic proce- 
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dures. The student is provided a list of readings in each 
subject; daily discussion groups are held; student commit- 
tees are assigned problems and atiempt to develop responsive 
papers and solutions; each student undertakes an individual 
research paper, which is expected to be of the caliber of a 
master's thesis. Perhaps the most important single proce- 
dure employed is the guest lecturer program, The National 
War College claims "the most distinguished list of guest 
lecturers in the navvene@ 

An examination of the guest lecturers at the school 
bears out its claim. In a typical year, 1961-62, the guest 
lecturers included: The Secretary of State, the service 
secretaries, several Assistant Secretaries of Defense, then 
Senator H.H. Humphrey, senator Henry M. Jackson, Mr, Me- 
George Bundy, Mr. Dean Acheson, Senator Margaret Chase Smith. 
The academic community of the nation was well eaeen ved. 
lecturers included the following deans and professors: 
Robert Streus-Hupe, Hardy C, Dillard, George B, Kistiakow. 
Sa_enrnese >, Crefti romp sArnolascrevorifers™ William’, 
peimotty EBdterd L. Katzenbaech, end Bertram D. Wolfes A 
Sprinkiing of foreign dignitaries also greced the podiwmn of 
the Nationsl ilar College, lending a truly international air 


to the students! efforts. The above is representstive: it 
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is neither complete nor does it provide necesSarily the most 
well-known end influentiel of the guest speakers, °° 

Following the eddress of the guest, the fioor is 
apiece for questions by the staff and students, All speakers 
make their remarks off the record, so the students heave an 
unperalleled opportunity to hear explanations of the national 
policy from the policy makers themselves and their most knowe 
ledgeabie critics and supporters, 

An integral part of the curriculum at the Nationsl War 
College is the field trip taken by the students at the end of 
the academic year, These trips include visits to foreign 
nations and often result in the students' meeting and talk- 
ing with foreign leaders. Field trips in the past hare 
afforded the students the opportunity to meet with Indonesian 
President Sukarno, Mr. Tom M boya of Kenya, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, and other prominent foreign veneers ,° 

The splendid education provided by the Nationsl War 
College has been fully recognized by the Navy. Assigmnent 
to the Nationel War College is eagerly sougnt ty navel offi- 
cers, An extreordin2rily high percentage of National War 
College graduetes have been selected for flag rank, Of the 
Wine Oaticers in the grade of admiral, vice,admiral, and 


rear admiral on active duty on January 1, 1964, one-third 
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were graduates of the Netional War College. Only a slightly 
larger number of the flag officers (57.4%) were graduates of 
the Naval Wer College senior course despite the much larger 
nas: of naval officers attending the Naval Var Coll ego 78 

The Industrial College of the Armed Forces is the 
third senior educational institution utilized by the Navy 
in préparing its officers for important commanc, staff, and 
policy making positions in the national and international 
security structure, The Industrial College came uncer the 
jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of staff in May, 1948, The 
charter issued by the Joint Chiefs to the school four montas 
later placed it on the same level in service education as the 
National jar College and the services' senior schools. °9 

The scope of studies at the industrial College includes 
"orientation in the broad aspects of national and world eco-~ 
meure, politrceel, and Socal conditions and trends, ... 
Study and analysis of the structure and operations of the 
Department of Defense. ... Study of the organization and 


processes for determining total requirements for national 
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ee As this excerpt from the generel information 


Sti) Viva, 
booklet of the college indicates, the curriculum covers much 
of the same material es does that of the National War College. 
superficially, the similarities are great. A closer examina- 
tion reveals, however, tnat the two schools have quite a 
different approach to educating their student bodies, For 
purposes of comparison, it may be stated that the National 
War College produces a militery strategist with a political 
background while the Industrial College's graduzets is a mili- 
pany Stmatecist withwansecononmes backsround,. Jbisscompari-— 
son is overly simplified, but it describes in broad terms the 
besic difference between tne schools, 

Students at the Industrial College devote the majority 
of their time to subjects such as management principles and 
concevuts, materiel management, economic capabilities, and 
humen and natural resources, = The curriculum is definitely 
releted to foreign policy and international relations but nat 
so directly as is that of the National Wer College. 

The teaching methods end procedures of the two schools 
are Similar, At the Industrial College, like the National 
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Wer College, committees are used extensively to study prob- 
lems; lectures and Seminars are supplemented by field trips 
ana Qwest speekerss and each student.delivers anworal presen- 
tation to the entire class and writes a thesis, 

The graduates of the Industrial College have not been 
as successful in attaining flag rank as have the graduates of 
the National Var College. Nevertheless, thirteen graduates 
were wearing edmiral's stars in 1964, accounting for six per- 

£2 
cent of the line admirals in the Navy. 

The junior member of the triad of joint service schools 
waders the jurisdictzonseot the JointeGhiefseot Staffebs the 
Armed Forces Staff College at Norfolk, Virginie. This school 
hes»aestudent body comprised for the most perteof officers in 
the grade of lieutenant commancer or major. The school 
teaches the principles of staff work and prepares officers for 
assignment to mnmajor staffs, tost of the time at the school is 
Spendmin moestering the procedureseforeprepsringemilitary plans, 


There is, however, a segment of the course at the Armed 


br cf 


orces Staff College that serves to prepare an officer for 
pez tei Rotson in the poliey making process. This section of 
the curricvlum constitutes about one-sixth of the school's 
imSstmctional time,and "proVides”an opportunitywfor stwdy cf 


unresolved issues and future prosrects, inciuding those pro- 
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duced by new politico-military arrangements, "*° hieuh dan: 
rifteen hours of summary discussion at the school emphasize 
the interdependence of political and military factors. 

A less widely used but important aspect of officer 
training for international security policy making is the 
peectice of sending Uso® offbeers to foreign service schools. 
This exchenge of students has been most frequent between the 
United States and Great Britain, A sizeable number of Ameri- 
can officers have attended the Imperial Defence College and, 
indeed, one admiral is a graduate. Two U.5s. Navy admirals 
are graduates of the Canadian National Defence College. 
Other naval officers have attended the United singdom Joint 
Services Steff College, the NATO Defense College, the span- 
ish Naval War College, the German General Staff College, the 
novel Air Force Staff College, the French Naval War Coliege, 
and the noyal Naval staff Ooiicne = It appears obvious that 
an American officer graduating from any of these colleges 
will return home with a keener appreciation ot Yroreign prob- 
lems and affeirs and will be better equivped to contribute 
to his own nation's foreign policy making. 

Comparison of the present curriculum at the service 


eolleges with those of twenty-five years ago reveals that 
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much greater attention 15 being paid to foreign policy and 
‘international relations, This facet receives further empha- 
sis from the large amount of politico-military material in 
the curricula of the joint colleges. From this situation an 
interesting issve arises, Have the military schools over- 
reached in their efforts to prepere officers for participa~ 
tion in the policy meking process? The military apperently 
does not believe so. Morris Janowitz notes: 

There is no concern (among military educators) that 
the new type of education might contribute to fashioning 
eerconerationeel hipaa political coloneis who will be 
piloet e€ase With wae Lracdivions Gi eivilien political 
@omtrol. Yn the contrary, the informal curriculum of the 
three service war colleges is geared to the notion that 
the professional soldier must be fuily ecuipped to pre- 
sent vigorously to the public and to opinion leaders--in 
and out of government--his service's point of view oni 
budget matters and on military policy.+9 

It appears that the issue raisec by Janowitz answers 

itself. if, as is now the case, the edvice and counsel of 

e e ~ ' 
militery leaders is needed in the fortmm lation of the nation s 
foreign policy, then these leaders must be informed, Their 
range of knowledge cannot be limited to the purely military 
aspects of the problem. Broad and detailed knowledge on the 
Tirime cae of #capons, the speed anc capacity of Shins, and 
tie roaresot climb os aireratt have imttle direct aaotmeowicn 


Dnimeeeters Of national sectrisy policy. If the mil@uary, 


leader's advice is to meaningful, ne must be knowledgeable 
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to some extent of the background behind the questions he is 
asked, He must understand the workings of the national policy 
structure, the goals of the nation's foreign policy, and the 
primary obstacles to achieving them, Only in this wey can he 
provide adecuate, usable military advice. As yet, there is 
no indication that the "new type of education" is producing 
a generation of highly political colonels or ceptains, If 
such imdications should arise, then the problem must de 
aqgqdressed--but the answer to the problem cannot be an ervfort 
to keep the military leaders ignorant of international 
em@fairs. 

In common with the other services--and to a somewhat 
greater degree than they--the Navy has relied on civilian 
WUimwersities as a training ground for its officers. Naval 
officers were not 2 rarity on civilian campuses prior to 
Wemld War Il, Today, thewe are more officers than ever Work- 
ing on a full or part time basis for an advanced degree from 
mornin institutions 

A large number of the officers so employed are 
assigned to post-graduate by the service. ‘While attending 
scenool, sucn officers are on active duty receiving full pay 
and allowances. The bulk of their school expenses are borne 
by the Navy. 

Compared to the ather disciplines, the study of poli- 


tical science and international relations by navel officers 
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Hee a laterstart. Admiral Robert. Carney, while Chief of 
Navel Operstions, declared in 1955 that there was an urgent 
need for greater knowledge of international affairs within 


“6 The first reaction to this growing belief in 


mentary. 
the Navy was the inclusion in the curriculum of the Navy's 
General Line School of a brief treatment of the present role 
of the United States in world affairs and the functions of 

the Departments of State and Megan This was followed 

by the initiation of the political science post-graduate 
eagcation progrem “In civilgan universities, 

Two Navy commanders were assigned to the Fletcher 
sehool of Lay and Diplomacy in 1956 to pursve a study of poli- 
wie? |. sevenee:° This marked the beginning of what has 
become one of the most sought-after programs in the Navy's 
post-graduate education program, After completing the two 
year program of study, these two officers reportec for duty 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operetions and were 
assigned to the Politico-4ilitary Division. Such an assign- 
Mment@rs considered Rignly desirable, and the developing 
career patterns or these two officers made a further contri- 
pution to the high level of interest in this program. 
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*Srasland and Radway, op. cit., p. jee. 
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je 
yeerss, The second class, which contained three officers, 
began the course of Studie sinwie57. she following year 2 
navel officer was sent for post-graduate political science 
work to Stanford University; at the same time, two more 
officers were ordered to the Fletcher School. This two year 
pregrem, labelled the "Folitical Science PG" by the Navy, 
has continued at both of these shopis. 

The success of the two year program and the increas-~ 
ingly recognized need for officers trained in this field led 
to the establishment of an additional progrem in 1960. this 
new program, the International Kelations PG, provided selected 
officers a one year course of study at The American University 
or at Harverd University. Ten officers were selected for this 
program in 1960. In the years Since then, the number of offi- 
cers in the program has increased, The University of Califor... 
Nia at berkeley beceme a perticipating institution in this 
progrem in 1961, Officers assigned to this program spenc one 
year in post-graduate work and upon successful completion of 
the course receive a master's degree. The keen interest of 
the officer corps in this program and the intense competition 
for selection for it are highlighted by the fact that less 


tnan five percent of the officers eligible for the program on 
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“Iontained from Study of various letters, memoranda, 
records, and files in the Bureau of Naval Fersonnel, washing- 
ton, D.C. This foctnote also applies to the two succeeding 
paragraochs, 
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the basis of rank and academic background can be selected 
because of numerical limitations. 
the success of the graduates of these programs in 
en. assignments and the relatively late start the 
Navy made in this field dicteted eo need for short-range 
stop-gap action in the early nineteen-sixities., At that time, 
Navy captains, who are rarely selected for civilian post- 
graduate schooling, were chosen to attend the one year course, 
The plens of the Bureau of Naval Personnel were to continue 
this procedure untii a supply of treined officers of appro- 
priate seniority had been developed. 
As a follow-on action to the two programs just dis- 
cussed, the Navy instituted a smaller program that provided 
for officers to continue post-graduate work in these fields, 
The aim of these students would be to earn the doctor's 
degree. The Navy's purpose in developing this eee was to 
provide a small number of officers with a deeper understend- 
ing of international relations, The obvious inference to be 
Grawn is that such officers would be assigned to major staff 
billets reguiring a sound bacyground in internetional rela- 
tions. 
The growth of these programs in a short time is demon-. 
strated by compering the enrollment figures for 1956, i962, 
and 1963, In 1956 only two nevel officers were enrolled in 


post-graduate courses in political Science and international 
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relations, These two commanders comprised merely a fraction 
of one percent of the naval officers in edvanced education 
programs that year. By 1962 the figure had grown to thirty- 
five officers, comprising approximately three and one-half 
percent of the naval officers receiving advenced education 
and about twelve percent of those in civilian institutions, 
The following year the number of naval officers in the pro- 
grams hed increased to fifty-nine and accounted for four 
percent of the officers receiving advanced education, In 
that year, 1962, one of every six naval officers ordered LG 
@ civilian institution for advanceé work was a particivant in 
Ome Of the programs discussed herein, 

By paying a portion of the costs, the Navy has also’ 
encouraged officers to continue advanced education outside 
the formal, Navy-sponsored post-graduate program, The 
Tuition Aid Program of the Navy provides that personnel pur- 
Suing work leading to a graduate degree may receive financial 
assistance from the service. The graduate degree must be in 
one of the fullowing fields: education, engineering, inter- 
national reietions, management, mass communications, mathe- 
mates, cr physical sciemee. If the applicant meets very 
basic requirements, the service will pay three-quarters of 


G 
haem tet Ton cost.09 


“Opureau of Naval Personnel, PuPers Instruction 
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Through the Tuition Aid Program, numerous Navy men 
have advanced their levels of education. Personnel are 
actively encouraged to enroll in courses when duty assign- 
ments permit, The Washington, D.C., area provides an excel- 
lent example of this program in action. The demand for 
both undergraduate and graduate level classes has been so 
great among military personnel that evening classes are reg-~ 
ularly conducted in the Pentegon, 

By yet another means does the Navy provide education 
to its widely-dispersed members--correspondence courses, 

This teaching and testing metnod has enjoyed wide usage in 
the Navy. osnlisted and officer training courses are provided 
by the Naval Correspondence School. At one time officers 
were required to complete successfully a prescribed series of 
courses or face rigorous written examinations in qualifying 
Ron promotion. 

The type oF course of primery interest, however, is 
proviced by the U.5. Naval War College. Seven graduate level 
courses are offered by tne school; four of these are directly 
applieeblte to the Navy's efforts to prepare its offaeers for 
roles in the making of nationel policy. Examinations are not 


2 


given to students taking tne extension courses nor are gredes 





1550,.10C (Washington, D.C.: Bureau. of Naval Personnel, Depart- 
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assigned. Tne solutions proposed by the students are eval- 
uated individually as acceptable or unacceptable, The letter 
are returned for resubmission, 

The extension courses offered by the Naval War College 
of interest here include National and International Security 
Organization, Strategic Planning, International Law, and 
International Reletions, Reeding courses in Internzetional 
Lew and International Relations are evailable in eddition to 
the eztencicn courses," 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel distributes annueslly to 
ail-snids anc stetions a list of books anc articles recom- 
mended Yor reading. The list is prepared by the staff of the 
Navel War College, This service permits officers whose 
assignments place them outside the mainstream of policy met- 
ters to keep abreest of developments. In this way, upon 
teeir return to stati assignments, the officers who heave 
kept up with current thinking and problems wiil have less 
preound toemake up as they strive to contripute to policy 
making. 

The interrudtions that sea duty impose on officers! 
participation in policy making (and, indeed, meny officers 
would view this in reverse) make it necessary that there be 
a method for afficers to keen aware of national and inter- 


Oly. s, Naval “Ver College, Catalog, p. 27-82, 
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national developments. In addition to the availability of 
whe neWs  sedia, the puveamw of Persomme. meadine list fills a 
real need, 

Every ship and station in the Navy has a library. 
pome of these are, of course, quite small; pierseare one 2. 
per with @ smell public library; a few are quite large. A 
Ship's library receives a quarterly supplement of books from 
the bureau of Neval Personnel, These books are selected to 
meet the requirements of the widely disparate tastes of a 
ship's library's users, There are always et least a few 
books in each ausrterly shipment that deal with international 
relations or national policy making in some way, dJudicious 
ettention te the receipt of new books enables many officers 


on ses duty to broaden their knowledge in these fields. 
Lit. DiseGhaALiON OF OFFICERS 


Through all of the measures discussed above, the Navy 
hes obteined or developed a sizeable number of officers with 
aworking knowledge of international relations, foreign policy, 
netional security policy, and political science, Figures 
available in the files of the Bureau of Naval Personnel in 


1962 shoved that the Navy's officer corps contained officers 


SGtretne Perels~of-edveation showsein Table 1 of the next 





an 
TABLE I 


THE EDUCATION LEVEL OF U.S. NAVAL OFFICERS IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
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Degree held International mo. Lara | 
Relations science 
Bachelor's 291* eee 
Meedtier's 5b Ms 
Doctor's 5 0 
Tove.ls 349 : 1,298 
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Notes: *“Highteen of these officers have 

at least fifteen hours credit in their work 

toward a master's degree. 

~#Thirty-seven of these officers 

have at least fifteen hours credit in their 

work toward a master's degree. 

Jn an organization es large as the Navy and faced 
with the wide range of requirements the Navy has, a syster is 
pequered vo imsure thateotfiicers trained in a given field are 
asSigened to billets utilizing their k4mowledge. Similarly, it 
isenecessary to identify billets that require officersewith 
Specwad treamning and skims, wThas problem se complicated for 
the Navy because the primary specialty of every line officer 
must be command et sea, Expecting an officer to master even 
Minimaliy the demands of a wide range of disciplines in 
aa@ditton to his primary responsibility is reeognized by the 
Navy as unreelistic, Aceording, the Navy has introduced the 
Sub-Specialty concept in recent years. This concept is 


Gane ree yorcopevith this*vroeren, 


In essence, the sub-specialty concept provides that 
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officers retain @s primary in their training, education, and 
efforts the goal of increasing their ability to command forces 
at Sea. This priority applies to all unrestricted line offi- 
cers. An officer may also develop a sub-specialty, and vari- 
ous avenues are open to officers attempting to do so, fhe 
most frequently used path leading to designation as a sub- 
specialist is post-graduate education followed by assignment 
ma Dillet mn which thav training is used. 

When en officer has achieved sufficient knowledge and 
experience in the field of his sub-specialty, his personnel 
wecord wll indicate trat he is *quatified in that swb- 


Specialty, Typically, a graduate degree and a tour of duty 


t& 


in a releted billet are required before an officer is con- 
Sidered qualified as a sub-specialist. 

One of the sub-specialities used by the Navy is 
ri nvempational Affairs Offieer," ehecerding to the Manwal of 
Maveld Offieer Billet Classification, an officer with this 
Saw=Specialty "advises and assisits in planning and imple- 
mentation of: policy with respect to naval aspects of inter- 
Deapbonel affairs; provides baiekeround information and 


StudieS ineinternational demelopments relatimgeto the Namy; 


6) 


erves as Navy representative in foreign surveys and proj- 


142) 


Ces: who maintains lisison mith other branches of the 


we 


axymed Services and with civil agencies of government con- 





Gemmed with international affairs.” 
LV. DESIGNATION OF DUTY ASSIGNMENTS 


As already mentioned, the billets requiring a sub- 
Specialist are also identified, A bo#rd in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel determines which billets require such identi- 
fication. Their decisions are based on recommendations from 
the parent organizations of the billets. The following 
excerpt from a letter from the Chief of Naval Operetions 
illustrates the vrocedure while at tne same time a#ddressing 
the importance of training in international relations to the 
Politico-hMilitary Division of the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations: 

The experience of this division (Politico-Military) 
has indicated that such training (post-graduate study in 
international relations) is imperative in order to pro- 
Vide the Chief of Naval Operations with adequate staff 
Support in tne increasingly demanding area of inter- 
national relations.?° 

In response to this letter fite billets in the division 


e « * * * o ° B4 < 
were identified as requiring sub-specialists. Subsequently, 
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O’Bureau of Navel Personnel, Manual of Naval Officer 
Biliet eA ESR Let ONS (ashington, D.C.: Bureeu of Navel 
Personnel, Devsrtment of tne Navy, 1954 


Letter from Chief of Naval Operations to Chief of 
Naval Pe@sonnel, OP614/djd,—s5er 557P61, 7 February 1961, 
on file in the Bureau of Naval Personne 1 
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three additional billets in the division were also so desig- 
nateds?? 

Throughout the Navy, a great deal of training is done 
on-the-job, This is true, cf course, in policy making billets 
as in any others. An officer assigned to a. billet that 
requires him to make contributions to policy will surely 
leave the billet wiser end more experienced than he was on his 
arrival, This fact should be borne in mind when considering 
the next chapter. Throughout the process of contributing to 
policy formulation, naval officers are individually gaining 
a. greater amount of related knowledge end expertise. Morris 
Janowitz notes that in 1950 almost one Senior naval officer 


in four had been assigned to such a billet at some point dur- 


ing his career.”° 
Ve. SUMMARY 


In sum, no single method or system is used by the Navy 
to train its officers in international relations. There is 
no "school solution.” <A sombination of undergraduate, grad- 
uate, service college, joint college, and foreign Service war 
college education is Dlended with experience and buttressed 


—— 


ODInternal OPNAV Memorandcum, OP-09B21 Memo of 14 June 
1961, on file in the Office of the Chie? of Naval Uperations. 
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with reading courses, correspondence courses, and recommended 
readings to provide naval officers with an understending of 
international relations and foreign policy. In concert these 
Pees heave produced naval officers with sufficiently broad 
uncerstanding of the field to permit them to contribute mean- 


iyetully to policy formulation, 





CHAPTER Vi 


PRESENT NAVY PARTICIPATION 


IN POLICY MAKING 


vx] 


In the years Since World War II, naval officers have 
continued to make solid contributions to the policy making 
process. Admiral Leahy served as chief-of-staff (his own 
term) +o tne President for some time after the war; there 
can be little doubt thet he provided advice and guidance to 
policy makers at the highest level, Two naval officers have 
served as the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Although this is not a policy meking agency, its daily brief- 
ings to the chief executive provide a forum for directing 
serentvion to arees of interest. 

APyer-retiringes trom saetive duty, “dmiwaleibaeneG, Mink 

wiece served 2s an ccm city Admiral George Anderson 
retired as the Ohief of Naval Operations in 1964 and immedi- 
ately accepted appointment as the United States Ambassador 


to Portugal, 
I. EXAMPLES OF NAVY PARTICIPATION 


In addition to the individuals mentioned above, there 


eroon Belewray "Pie Mitivery Move’ in," «Harpem's 
Magezine, 195:482, December, 1947, 





have been numerous events Since World War Ii in which the 
Navy's contribution to foreign policy can be seen--~or at 

least surmised, One of the problems associated with a study 
ot this subject is that a great dGeal--in fact, a majority--of 
illustrative examples of the Navy's contributions cannot be 
divulged because of security classifications and requirements. 
The role of the Navy in such instances must be surmised or 
determined on the basis of reports from presumably informed 
sources, 

Hanson Baldwin reports that the policy of the United 
States regarding the former Japanese mandated islands was 
@etnitely the product of military mmeieeeamey.” sapin and 
onyder are even more specific, stating that the Navy Depart- 
ment was a "vigorous and strong-willed participant in the 
intragovernmental negotiations" regarding the disposition of 
those islanas held by Japan on mandate from tne League of 
Netions. 

It has also been rointed out by Mr, Baldwin that 
military strength was 2 requirement for implementing both 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshell Plan, It ean, there. 
fore. be inferred that military influence in policy making 


aaa, 


SBurt ton M. Savin and Richard C, Snyder, The Kole of 
the Militery in American Foreign Policy (Carden Ci Le Mee 
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have been numerous events since World War II in which the 
Navy's contribution to foreign policy can be seen--or at 
least surmised. One of the problems associated with a study 
ot thas subject is that a great deal--in fact, a majority--of 
illustrative examples of the Navy's contributions cannot be 
divulged because of security classifications and requirements. 
The role of the Navy in such instances must be surmised or 
determined on the basis of reports from presumably informed 
sources. 

Hanson Baldwin reports that the policy of the United 
states regarding the former Japanese mandated islands was. 
definitely the product of military aimee Sapin and 
onyder are even more specific, stating that the Navy Depsrt- 
ment was 2 "Vigorous and strong-willed participant in the 
intragovernmental negotiations" regarding the disposition of 
those islands held by Japan on mandate from the League of 
Nations. 

It has also been tointed out by *h, Baldwin that 
military strength was a requirement for implementing both 
tee Trumen Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, It can, there- 


fore, be inferred that military influence in policy making 
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“Burton M, Sapin and Richard C, Snyder, The Hole of 
the Militery in American Foreign Poliey (Garden City, vee 
Woubieday & Co., Ine., 1954), p. 3S. 
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helped to shape these policies.” 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is not purely 
amilitary pact, but during the early years of its life it 
ie+onSh primarily as such. Daniel S, Cheever and H, Field 
Jeviland Jr. report thet a delegation of American Army, Navy, 
and Air Force officers, headed by Major General Lyman Lemnit- 
ger (later Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and subse- 
quently Allied Commander in Europe) was sent to Eurepe to 
study the problem of re-building a credible defense in NATO 
rope. Tne conclusions of these officers had considerable 
impact on American foreign policy, especially in tne field of 
military assistance and foreign aid. Edgar 5, Furniss, Jr. 
points out the magnitude of the Military Assistance Program, 
and the inescapable interweaving of aid policy and foreign 
policy emerges Irom his analysis.° 

Following the Korean War, direct diplomatic negotia- 
tions for encing the fighting were conducted between repre- 
sentatives of North Acrea and the United Nations. The dele- 


gation of the United Nations was comprised entirely of mili- 


MBeldwin, OP. Clt., Ue 400. 


Sieamel S,eCheever and H, Preld Haviland, Jr., Ameri - 
emciren Policy and the separation of Powers (Cemboridge, 
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tary men; all but one were eee Admiral Turner Joy 
of the United States Navy played a prominent role in this 
international parlay. 

In July, 1951, Admiral Forrest P, Sherman, Chief of 
Neval Operations, began exploratory discussions with the 
Spenishn government regarding bases in Spain for American 
forces. This wes the beginning of a mejor change in policy 
toward Spain. In 1952 negotietions began between the two 
netions, conducted in large part by the United States mili- 
teary mission, In September, 1953, an agreement was signed 
by the United states and Spain, giving the United States 
base rights to certain air end naval bases in Spain in 
excnange for a substantial amount of military and economic 


aaa 


this agreement marked a dramatic change in direction 
for United Stetes policy. Many sources, including Sapin and 
onyder, exredit the impact of military influences with effect- 
eg this change. 

These examples should serve to illustrate that mili- 
tary men, specifically neval officers, have continued Since 
World wer IL to make contributions to the formulation of 


fomerven policy. In this chaptersan effort will be made_to 


determine now such contributions ere made-~-through whicn 


Pepin end onyder, WD. Ciltv,np, 00. 


“Mpid., p. 25. 9Ibid. 
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channels’ by which naval officers? to whom’ 
Ii. THE NAVAL OFFICERS TSVOLVED 


At some point in his service, virtually every profes- 
Sional officer hes an opportunity to contribute to the policy 
Making process. This contribution may be made directly, in 
wae Llorm of a staff solution te™aeproblemp or indirectly, in 
the form of influence exerted on a present or future policy 
M3KeTL e 

In most instances the key to an officer's epportunity 
mer convrroatimg topolicy is™the oPgenmazatifon and, Billewto 
whien he is asSigned. Some billets obviously are totally 
removed from the realm of policy making; others are directly 
in the mainstream, Typically, the more senior an officer 
becomes, the greater is the likeiihood that he will be 2 part 
of the policy making apparatus. Supvorting this contention 
are these statements by Morris Janowitz, While every mili- 
tary task ultimately impinges on international politics, some 
officers havé tasks which involve direct political planning 
aia MOLitical negotiation" and "Every ranking Pield officer 
stationed abroad is, by virtwe of his very positionjsa voi -~ 


mo 
Lieel sagen..." 
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10vorris Janowitz, The rrofessional Soldier (Glencoe, 
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A survey conducted by John W, Masland and Laurence I, 
Radway indicated that epproximately seventeen percent of all 
admirals were assigned to interservice or internetional 
agencies or to other departments of the federal government. 
In the grade of captain about eleven of the officers were 
serving in such assignments, + Janowitz, noting these 
results, points out that "As warfare becomes more technolo- 
gical, the number of militery command assignments decreases 
while ‘military manegement' and politico-military essignments 
increase," 

Among the numerous channels through which naval offi- 
cers meke an input to foreign policy formuletion, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is the most prominent. It is clearly recog- 
nized in the Defense Department and in the individual ser- 
Vices thet the Department of State has primary resvonsibility 
for making foreign peclicy. It is equally well recognized 
that policy makers need military advice. And, on occasion, 
Toreign volicy must be so oriented as to meke its primary 
objective the securing of military or naval adventages for 
the nation, In Such instances military advice becomes all 


tieemonesimportant. dt iseprobablyeeecuratesto assume that 
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in some instances the requirements of the military establish 
the goals of policy. Accordingly, the position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense on foreign policy matters has a significant 


impact on the policy developed, 
TIl.™ THY SHORET ARC Sk 


The most powerful policy maker in the Defense Depart- 
ment is, of course, the Secretary of Defense. Jn the years 
before secret2ry McNamara took office, such a statement would 
have been open to discussion and probably dispute. The ‘Secre- 
tary of Defense has always had a strong voice, but so did the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of staff and the Ghiefs them- 
selves. They still do, but there is no question that Secre- 


tary McNamara's position is most likely to be the prevailing 


@ 7° a a 2 s ° . . 2 ° ‘ des 
one if differences of opinion exist within the Depertment, 
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15It is interesting to note the evaluation mede by 
Morris Janowitz iIn’The Professional Sdldier, pw~S55-556, in 
considering the pre-iicilamara situation: "The type of civi- 
lians appointed in recent years to the top levels of the 
Military establishment tends to define their task as a form 
of industrial manegement,. They ere only reluctantly drawn 
intc the implications of the political dimensions of day-to- 
Sey militery operations, .~. srrotessromeal ofimweers Neve 
thus come to carry the burden of administering the poiitico- 
Military ressonsibilities of the armed forces," Even if this 
view was accurate in 1960, which is debatable, it no longer 
acpvlies accurately to the Department of Defense, The Depart- 
eames NOt SO monolithic that contributions to polimcy can= 
not be made without going through the secretary of Defense. 
They can be and they are, but such contributions are excep- 
weems to the rule, 
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IV. THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENS# FOR 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


miiGat Ol tie SeCretary ceetart oumoporty im che LiclaPmor 

politico-military affairs comes from the Office of the Assis- 
tant secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs 
WenoD/ISA). This organization is“the evolved product of 2. 
eeecial consultant on politvicosmi litery me ttere appointed by 
the Secretary of Defense in 1949, The status of that office 
was increased by a Presidential directive in 1950; and, 
mower, es 3. result of the reorgenization of 195 them poss of 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International security 
Affairs was created. 

ine FeSponslOLllLivics Of UNls OLlLCe are ©§areronoume. 
It has been referred to as the Little State Department of the 
Pentagon, Indeed, most of the problems addressed in-this 
office are also studied by State Department officers; a 
great deal of cooperation and coordination between State and 
OASD/ISA is required and apparently exists, 

In the early years of its existence, OASD/ISA focused 


primarily on the foreign military assistance program and 
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pemrcies relating” tnereto. Ine™ post of Director of Military 
Assistance was created to provide staff support to the Assis-~ 
ware eschetary tor International Security Aitairs.,. Initielly 
the post was filled by an officer of four star rank, Army 
fCencral wa. liston 5. Pelmer, who had stsiicient rank and 
seniority to deal directly with the Joint Chiefs of otaff for 
OASD/ISA. Subdsequently, the post has been filled by a three 
Ser Ollicer; the present director is Vice Admiral Luther C., 
Meinz, United States Navy, 

Sstefi support fcr the Director of Military Assistance 
includes active duty naval officers, These men make 2 direct 
contribution to national policy in their recommendations con- 
cerning the military assistance program, The military essis- 
tance vrogram is a tool for achieving foreign policy objec- 
tives; at the same time, its use and its limits establish 
some of the boundaries within which policy objectives must be 
developed, 

serving under the Assistant secretary of Defense for 
Internations] Security Affairs are seven civilian deputy 
SeSistant Secretaries, Their offices focus on the following 
areas: European and NATC Affairs; Far Eastern Affairs; 
Africa, «latin America, and Foreign Military Rights; Near 
Bestern and Southern Asian affairs and Military Assistance 


Progrem Policy neview; Arms Control and Foreign Econcemic 
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Pereir~sy, and International Logistics Negotiations, /® These 
officials are supported by a staff of approximately forty- 
five senior military officers and a number of civilian 
severts,*° 

The requirement for this large organization is appar- 
ent when the responsibilities of the OASD/ISA are considered, 
This office helps the Secretary of Defense formulste the 
depertment's position on United Nation affairs, National 
security Council actions, inter-governmental negotiations, 
and similar politico-military poe Indeed, many of the 
positions of the Defense Department on highly important issues 
are determined by this office and implemented without specific 
reference to the secretary, 28 

The other Assistant Secretaries of Defense have naval 
officers on their staffs. To the degree that the other Assis- 
tant Secretaries are brought into the policy making process, 
the navel officers in their organizations have an opportunity 


Hemcombsribuwe to the formulation of policy.» In thesmain, 


however, the greatest contributions by navel officers in the 


159Department of Defense, Telephone Directory (Washing- 
Homwelet. : Us. GOvVernmenmm: ie oe tics, 1966), pn, Caay 
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i7sapin and Snyder, ov. cit., p. 26. 
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Office of the Secretary of Defense are made by those serving 
Mmreune Uiltice of une Assistant Secretary for Internationes 


Pecuri ty Aatair’s « 
Vee eGHALRMA. OF Dib Oe serie S OF SstAle 


Tre most influential milivary “ofticer in “the field of 
PouLcy formulation is the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. This officer commands none of the services directly 
but acts precisely as his title indicates-~-as Chairman of the 
Corporate body known as the Joint Chters of Statt, His posi- 
tion gives him considerable influence as well as access to 
the hignest levels in the national government. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff can be a 
member of any of the services. To date, one Navy officer, 
Meer force Oliicer, ana L0Ur sly Generals Nave aimed 
the position. The Chairman regularly attends meetings of the 
National Security Council and frequently testifies before the 
Congress. His position, responsibilities, and military 
expertise combine to make him an inflvential force in the 


formulation of foreign policy. 
Vig THE Od “Si aah 


staff support for the Chairman and the Joint Chiefs 
eopcmemeemes from the Joint Staff end the Organization of 


wie JOrmemertec1 S Cf Statre 1ne Gistmmetion between the Joint 





WB? 

Seelteatid ttewlrcamization of thedeinmt Chbedis of Stafieds 
primarily an administrative one. The statutory numerical 
limitation on the Joint Staff has resulted in part of the 
Sennen: for the Joint Chiefs being assigned to the 
Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff rather than to the 
Joint Staff. Their missions are basically the same, viz: 
providing staff support to the Chairman and the Joint Chiefs. 

The Joint staff is organized into directorates for 
personnel, operations, logistics, plans end policy, and comn- 
unications.?9 Any of these directorates might be involved in 
policy meking on a given problem, but the bulk of problems 
dezling with politico-military matters are handled by the 
Jed, the directorate for plans and policy. This directorate, 
igerewals the vointeotafiewand Organrzation of the dointe@nyeis 
of Staff, is manned by representatives of ali the services, 
Naval officers end marines [111] approximately one-third of ail 
billets in each directorate and agency. Action officers in 
the Joint Staff ere typically of ecommander»or ceptainerank; 
division directors and agency chiefs are flag or general 
officers as are the directors of the Joint staff directorates, 

Jt may be informative to trace a typical problem 
timamehnetne staffing precess in the Joint Steff @ameorder to 


illustrate the procedure through which decisions ere made by 


On we oe ee 





l9Department of Damense, OD. cit., pi Gee, C-10, 
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the Joint Chiefs of staff. The problem recuiring a decision 
may come from a number of sources, In this example it is 
assumed thet the Secretary of State has requested from the 
Secretary of Defense the position of the Defense Department 
on a matter with politico-military implications. The Secre- 
tary of Defense, in turn, refers the problem to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for their recommendations. (The Secretary 
may, at the same time, refer the problem for study and 
recommendation to a part of his own staff, e.g., OASD/ISA.) 
Within the Joint Staff the problem will ee referred to one of 
the directorates for development of a recommended Joint Chiefs 
position, Other interested directorates are invited to comment 
on the proposed poSition developed by the action officer. The 
pesition is then submitted to the service staffs for comment 
or concurrence. Finally, it is addressed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff themselves and the decision is sent to the Secretary 
of Dai 

This illustration highlights the importence and influ- 
ence of the action officer. He drafts the first paper pro- 
posing 2 vosition for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Although 
his position is subject to modification by the service 
planners, his seniors in the Joint Staff, and the Joint 


chiefs themselves, he has the advantege of proposing the 








e@iesland and HKadway, op. cit., p. 514-515. 
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first solution. Those in disagreement with his solution gre 
then forced to propose a better one. Because of the volume 
of problems facing the Joint Chiefs end service planners, 
action officers are often more fully acquainted with the 
details of specific problems than anyone else. They can, 
therefore, present a strong case for accepting their proposed 
solutions, Their seniors usually possess a better grasp of 
ali the broad renge of problems confronting the nation and 
can insure that the proposed position is compatible with the 
overall national interest. 

The special Assistant for Military Assistance Affairs 
serves as 2 part of the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
sraii, This flag or general officer is supported by staff 
officers from each of the services. Liaison between this 
office and the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
PoeimtLernational security Affairs jserecusimedestosin Sumo t ne 
fullest benefit for the national interest from the Military 
AssiStance Program. 

Another pert of the Organization of the Jcint Chie?s 
of stati that plays a part in the policy forming process is 
the Joint far Games Agency (JiIGA). The Politico-Military 
Division of this agency has been a pioneer in conducting 
large seale politico-military games. As pointed out by 


Bincoin gs. Bloomfiel3, the primary advantage of politico- 
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military geming is the education afforded the participants.©1 
Military and civilian personnel taking part in the elaborate 
games of the JWGA have an excellent opportunity to gain new 
insights into politico-military problems, These insights can 
then be applied as they grapple with problems in the “real 


world," 
Vil. THE JOIN? Chier's Ce Aa 


Even more than the Joint staff, the Joint Chiefs theme 
Selves are involved in the policy making process. Their posi- 
tions 2s heeds of the individual services provide their pro- 
nouncements with considerable influence--whether made jointly 
Or individually. The stature of the Joint Chiefs is well 
recognized in foreign nations as well as in the United States, 
"Though not engaging in formal diplomatic negotiations, mem- 
bers ox the Joint Ghiefs of Staff and other high-ranking 
Mmilitery officers have hed increasing opportunities in recent 
years to taik to leading political as well as military figures 
mer OUNCmECOMNtErieS, .. « Visiting membems ofethesJoint 
Uhiefs seem to go through the same round of conferences and 
conversetions in some countries as important Senators and 


Congressmen, "&* 


ae 6 ee ere 8 eee ee ee ee eee ee 


aincolme>, Bil.oomtieldas"Politicalecaming," Uni 
Sisves Naval institute Proceedings, 86:57, Seytember, 1960. 


feoapin end snyder, 00. cit., D. 49. 
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Vitiv wie CHIEFY OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


As the Navy's member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Chief of Naval Operations occupies an important position in 
the machinery for making national policy. The necessity for 
allowing the Chief of Naval Operations adequate time to pre- 
pare himself for these responsibilities was recognized in the 
reorganization of 1958, This authorized the delegation of 
certain tasks and authority to the vice chief of the service, 
thereby permitting tne chief of the service to prepare more 
Fully and perticipate more actively in the policy making 
mcocess, 

staff supvort for the Chief of Nevel Operetions comes 
from the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, which is” 
commonly abbrevisted OFNAV, Divisions form the fundamental 
Organizetional elements of OGPNAV. Two of the divisions are 
especially active in advising the Chief of Naval Operations 
on Matters releting to international affairs and politicoe 
military matters, 

The first of these divisions is the Strategic Plans 
Mrtrsion .Ur-50). One of the components of OP=60 is the 
national policy section, This group of officers deals with 
highly classified matters releting to national security and 
are instrumental in developing the Navy's position on complex 


problems in the field of international affairs. 
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Mhe Politico-Military Division (OP-61) has the primary 
Tunction of advising the Chief of Naval Gperations on day-to- 
day events in international politicel affairs with emphasis 


ae It should be emphasized 


on those relating to the Navy, 
thet tne title of this division relates only to international 
politics; domestic politics are not addressed, OP-61 is 
organized on a basis of geographic responsibility. Staff 
officers work on problems from a piven geographic area, much 
like the desk officers at the State Department. 

The officers assigned to OP-61 are usually graduates 
of the Nationel War College or a senior service nee 
Additionally, many of the graduates of the Navy's post- 
sraduate education program in international relations are 
subseauently essigned to this division, ©? 

Other divisions throughout OPNAV are often involved in 
problems with international politico-military implicetions, 
Prominent among these divisions are the Foreign Military 


Assistance Division, the Pan-American Affairs Division, and 
3 


the Office of Naval Intelligence. Staff officers in each of 





fS5onn Mchuley, "The Navy's Role in International 
estrone United. ot ie haval Institute Ecoceet le See 7.0.2 lio 
January, 1951 See also Masland and Radway, op. cit., 
eo! oO: Gaim, Sapin and spyder, Oss, Chagas eco. 
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these divisions heve occssion to make contributions in deter- 
mining the position of the Chief of Naval Operations on prob- 
lemssnelating to international, sffairs, 

This brief description of the workings of the Joint 
otaff and the Navy Staff should not lead to the conclusion 
that all of the work dene by the staff officers involves 
reacting to problems posed by others, The Chief of Navel 
Operations can anc does propose subjects for discussion by 
the Joint Chiefs of staffs and recommends courses of action 
relating to them. Therefore, a staff officer on the Navy 
Staff can propose to the Chief of Naval Operations a course 
On oC Li ON mii Nailed nheunadawonal sitvatshem, Lf the Chief of 
Naval Operations agrees with the proposal, it can be brought 
tOmupeeatbention of the dodnt. Chiefs ugimetetf., With their 
concurrence the proposal can be sent to the secretary of 
Defense and thence onward and upward in the policy making 
mMeehinery. An intelligent, aggressive staff officer has the 
opportunity to make substantive contributions to the nation's 


foreign policy. 
IX. UNIFIED AND INTERNATIONAL COMMANDERS 


Hacn of the unified commanders iS Supported by a joint 


staff. There are, of course, naval officers con each of thes 
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ed commsnder is invoived 
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qnpoer tunityeio contmdabute tothe formulation ofepolieyuee The 
amount of influence exerted by a unified commander in the 
policy making process is affected by many things, There can 
be little doubt that Admiral U.S.G. Sharp, the U.S. Navy 
officer heading the Pacific Command, hes some voice in the 
determination of national policy in Southeast Asia, The 
degree to which his recommendations are followed is not 
inown pywblicly at this time becahse of security »restrictions, 
Nevertheless, it seems safe to assume that both Admiral Sharp 
and his staff officers are making a contribution, of undeter- 
mined magnitude, to the national policy. 

The same opportunity, in greater or lesser degree, is 
availabie to each of the unified commanders and the officers 
of his staff, In this regard, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Command (Admiral Thomas Moorer, U.s. Navy) and the 
United States Commander-in-Ghief of the European Commané 
(General Lyman Lemnitzer, U.S. Army) have additional oppor- 
tunities to influence international affairs, tach of these 
officers serves not only as the commander of a U.S. command 
but also as a Supreme Allied Commander in NATO, In their 
NATO assignments these officers head combined staffs, manned 
by officers fromeahl the NATO wetions, Their -infdiwence on 
Dole in the treaty organizetion can only be inferred since 
security restrictions agein deny public access to the records, 


It appears, hovrever, that these commanders and their staffs, 
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which include U.5. Navy officers, must exert some influence 
on the policies cf NATO, As Sapin and Snyder note, NATO's 
central headcuarters "is constantly engaged in what must be 
gaunee international military planning. "“° 

There are other international ocrganizaticns in which 
Usd. naval officers find an opportunity to contribute to the 
furtherance of U.s. policy. In some instances, the officers 
also have a nand in developing the policy they are charged: 
with implementing. Examples of these organizations include 
the inter Americen Defense Board, the Canedian-U.S., Planning 
Group, the bodies consulting on defense matters concerning 
the United Stetes and Brazil and the United States and Mex- 
ico, the Southeast Treaty OGrganizetion, and, in an observer 
status, the Central Treaty Organization, 

There is also a military staff committee included in 
the United states delegation to the United Nations, This 
group is headed by an officer of three star rank, A naval 
ofiugenmehas held thiseposteimethe past, wandeotherenamale offi- 
cers heave served on the staff ,©" 

otill more naval officers are assigned to duty as 
naval attaches in U.»s. embassies around the world, These 
Oi hcenms ace charged with advising the Us5.«<<Ambassador on 


(‘Beamewest fe fe ee - I ow 


C6Sapin and snyder, op. cit., p. 9%. 





eMm@-ookings Institute, op. cit., p. 132. 





naval matters relating to the host nation and the United 
States, Navy members of the staffs of Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups and Missions also contribute to the policy 


making machinery by the reports they submit to Washington. 
X. INTERAGENCY ACTIVITIES AND OPINION MOLDING 


When the President chooses to use the National Security 
Gouncil es a primary organ for policy making, the Defense 
Depertment is represented by the secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As described earlier, 
the positions and nolicieS advocated by these men have often 
been develoved by their staffs, which include naval officers. 
MacMahon sees military participation in the National Security 
Council es an “acknowledgment by the armed forces of the para- 
mount nature of the political factors and at the ssme time a 
Gam tomperticivate ins political éecksvonsyr’® 

The Department of State itself has two Navy captains 
aeeened® Fowitees actioneofficers,« Im returneeesiwoet omeien 
wemmace Officers £Lll action officer billets in OPNAV, 
visuelly im OP-S50eend OP-61, This program provides for cross- 
peliinetion of ideas in addition to giving each organization 
the benefit of the knowledge of officers from another depert- 


ment, 


esiiaciiahon, op. cit., p. 4%. 
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The Office of tne Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, as-.well as OP-61 to a lesser 
degree, Maintains close liaison with the State Depertment. 
This permits each cepartment to be aware of and, perhaps, to 
influence the policy decisions of the other, | 

Naval officers have opvortunities to contribute 
directly to policy making at the highest executive level, 

The President is briefed and advised by the secretary of 
Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and, an 
occasion, tne Chief of Naval Operations, Once more, these 
emttcials must rely on their steiis for thorevsh study of 
mejor problems, And, once more, naval officers are assigned 
fo the steff of each of them, 

In tne legislative branch the influence of the Navy on 
policy making is less continuous, During the annuel budget 
hearings, the Chief of Naval Operations testifies before Con- 
gressional committees. His statements and responses to their 
questions can often be useful to members of Congress when 
Raced, withepolicy decisions, 

In this regerd, Sapin and Snyder note that "One of the 
noteworthy aspects of the processes that cheracterize recent 
American foreign policy decision-making is the use of members 
Cim@itiemtefonse Establishment, both top civiliansofificials end 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other high-ranking military 


Ce teomm~eno teCStiteeim support of new fomeign policy and 
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programs and the continuance of ongoing ones before committees 
of Congress. "* | 

There is another large erea in which nevali officers 
exert influence on and méke contributions to nationsel policy. 
This area cannot be even approximately measured, but its 
potential is large. The area is thet encompassed by the 
effect of naval officers anc their views on the nation's 
cpinion molders and policy makers, This effect exists, even 
though it cannot be measured, in several places, 

For exanple, naval officers a% government educational 
centers, such as the wetional War College, influence their 
civilien colleagues to some degree. In the seme way the non- 
Navy students at the Naval war College may be inflvenced in 
their opinions by neveal officers as may those attending the 
seminars on policy making conducted by the state Department, 
Navel officers attend both the State Department's four month 
seminar anc its twelve month seminer for senior officials. 

inter-departmental working groups, such as tne State- 
Defense Study Group, provide enother arena in which ths 
Opinions of naval officers can influence and be influenced by 
their fellow members cf the study group, In all sueh inter- 
department and inter-azency groups the potential for advising, 


informing, and influencing the other members of the group 
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aerots, t% should be poamitedwugmietnat the exertion of intlu-= 
ence on the opinions of other members of such groups or com- 
mittees is rarely done with 2 premeditated, ulterior motive. 
ner a rather, a predictable, reasonable, and probably cesir- 
able result of officials from different departments working 
together on 2 common problen, 

Opinion molders, polic; makers, ani the public in 
general mey be affected in their convictions regarding inter- 
national affairs ty speeches they hear. A surprisingly targe 
number of reguests are received by the Nevy Department for 
speakers at various events. Because of the number of requests 
received, a Sizeable number of speeches are made annually by 
senior officers of the Navy. These speeches, and the conver- 
sations that precede and foliow them, provide a large number 
of people with a better understanding of the Navy's capabili- 
Mees, problems, and prospects. dSince a part of the Navy's 
work deals directly with internstional relations, some of the 
Speeches address this topic. 

Jt would be unfair to say that the activities of the 
Navy Leegue in advocating specific national policies are 
exainples of the Navy's influence in policy making. The Navy 
League is a civilian organization, entirely separate from the 
Semeuee. On tne other hand, in view of the mission cz the 
Havy League, it would be naive to assume thet the policies 


advocated by that body are contrary to the Navy's interests. 
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AI, SUMMARY 


In summary, although there is no naval officer with a 
direct, statutory responsibility for formulating national 
foreign policy, a large number of naval officers heve a 
@erect or, more frequently, indirect effect on the national 
policies, oapin and Snyder summarized the situaticn well: 
"The essential development to be stressed in discussing mili- 
tery participation in the formulaéion of American Loreten 
policy is thst the Military Establishment has become a part« 
Mes, a2 very important partner, of the state Department and 


¢ 


other relevant civilian agencies in these policy making 


5 wo 
Se Liecies,.” 








CHAPTER VII 
FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Few subjects are designed to make the task of a 
researcher an easy one. This paper provided examples of 
some of the problems a researcher can face. In the first 
place, most of the material with which this paper deals is 
clessified as security information. Accordingly, 2 
researcher prepering an unclessified paper must cften skirt 
the fringes of a central issue because he cannot obtain 
aceess to or use ot pertinent information, 

Sapin and Snyder discussed another problem relating 
to reseawen of thi’s subject, “Unfortunately, there is not 
much detailed case material available from which could be 
derived reasonably clear notions as to the nature of mili- 
terror" int iwenee "On Policy swhstancem’’that is; sugvers, cae 
tions and those problems in’ which the values of the mi 
tary, their objectives, estimates of tne situation and ansale- 
yses of volicy alternatives, have tended to prove dominant, 74 
National policy is developed in several ways, ranging 


rom @ weil @tructured, organizational position to an sgreé- 


a 


ment between government officials made quickly during a crie 


IBurton M, Sapin and Richard CG, Snyder, The Role of 
tae Militery in American Forsien Policy (Garden City, N.Y.: 
eubled@eay & Co,, Inc., 1964), Deze 
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ss macthous.detailed.staff.studysand»supports Becawse of 
this, 1t 15 not always possible to determine the genesis of 
a policy anc the factors thet influenced its development, 

Even with these limitations, however, one can reach 
conelusions regarding the role of the Navy in the develop. 
Deiteot fomeign poliey and national seeurttye policy. 

The change in the nature of the international society 
and the degree of American participation in it have created 
a greater requirement for military strength and for the con- 
Sutiereatiom of mibitery factors am foreign policy, Accord- 
ingly, it is reasonable to expect that the military sector 
of the government would have greater contributions to make 


tei thneepolmrey formebation process, Thissappears to be the 


« 
3 


SC. 

Changes that have caused this situation include the 
obyedtives of ourspobicy and the naturewot the threat macing 
the nation. Aithough national security was the foundation 
on which policy was built for many years, it has now beccme 
tie goal toward which pelicy is directed, This meams that 


measures have achieved a relatively greater priority 
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than before since they ere now directed toward preserving tne 
existence ot the republic rather than merely aavaneing inter- 
SSsiemioatoare notevivals for survival, 


ties thread facing the netion. is different from any in 


br 


our history, Tne advocates of the communist ideology have 
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at their disposal the means to initiete conflicts covering 
thesspecirum of .conflict from an all-out massive nuclear 
Armageddon through the so-called "wars of national libera-~ 
tion" to diplomatic and economic pressures, This multi- 
faceted threat has required that the United states possess 
stronger and more flexible military forces than ever tefore, 
To be effective, the use of these military forces must be 
closely coordinated with the other actions of the government, 
This hes resulted in the military sector of the government 
becoming more interested and involved in the actions of the 
eehexr parts of the rovernment--and vice versa. 

A logical outgrowth of the greater involvement of the 
militery ean be seen in the number of military officers now 
assigned to other egencies of the government, U.»5. military 
officers are now assigned to the state Department, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and other governmental departments and agencies, 

Changes in the nature of threat to the nation anda in 
the objectives of the naticnal policy have also been rerlec- 
ted in the organizational structures of the services them- 
selves. Beginning in the nineteen-forties, the staff or the 
Gauet we Gieweal Openaitwons-—has included aesPolitdheo-Military 
Divisiom®toeinfeam, advise, end support the Mary's senicr 
ort eST Sk 


The type and locations of its operations and responsi- 
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bilities have always dictated that the Navy be aware of and 
responsive to the demands of national policy. In recent 
years it hes been necessery that this awareness be even more 
closely attuned with that of other Segments of the govern- 
ment, that the Navy's responsiveness be even more closely 
geared to the requirements of policy, and that the Navy under- 
stand even better the factors influencing the policies it may 
Gewealved woon “to implement. An obvious collary is that it 
hes become more and more desirable tnat policy makers know 
very accurately how naval power can be used to advance the 
netionel interest--in both peace and war, 

Contributing to the development of foreign policy is 
not a totally new role for the Navy, but the channels through 
which the contributions are made heve changed remarkebly in 
recent years, 

Before the twentieth century, naval officers in foreign 
areas were often reguired both to formulate and then tc imple- 
ment the national policy, guided by their own understanding of 
the national interest and very broad directives from the 
national government. Thus, Commodore Matthew C. Perry forced 
negotietions upon the Japanese, negotiations that heve had a 
Mejor effect on international relations ever Sinces 

As the ability of the government to communicate 
Pooremy woeoun Tts%disStant officers improved, the necessity for 


4% 


on-the-spot policy making declined, Accordingly, the Navy's 
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contributions to policy making began to come from officers 
at or near the seat of power. The work of Admiral A... Manan 
must be recognized as an example of the Navy's contributions 
to policy making and an important influence on American 
policy at the turn of the century. 

The shift toward the seat of government as the pri- 
mary site of naval officers' contributions to policy was 
completed during the years of World War II, At the same 
time, the degree of Navy participation in formulating the 
national policy reached its zenith, Oonsidering President 
Roosevelt's practice of relying on his militery leaders for 
edvice and counsel together with the fact that his military 
Rengef of staff" was a naval officer; Admiral, Leahy, it 
can be assumed that the Navy's contributions to policy were 
Significant even though the policies advccated end accepted 
cannot be devermined specifically in all cases, Roosevelt's 
failure to seek and accept the positions of the State Depart- 
ment during this period increesed the relative strength of 
the policy proposals of the military leaders, 

Following the death of President Roasevelt and the end 
of orld War II, the procedures for formulating national 
policy underwent major changes. The work of Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford and his contributions to policy making while the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of staff can be viewed as a 


carry-over from the yeers of individual contributions to 
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~ltey, 2or tne years following’ World War II sew po ldeyemak- 
ing’ become a function of organizations more and more, of 
individuals less and less, 

The National Security Act of 1947 established a for- 
mar, Oreanizationel structure Lor the fornmulation of radaonal 
policy. The place of the Navy in this structure was clear, 
The Secretary of the Navy, as well as the Secretary of Defense, 
Served as a statutory member of the National Security Council. 
The Chief of Nevel Operations had a major voice as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of staff, a voice not yet muted by the 
appointment of a Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs, 

With the enactment of the National Security Act of 
1947, the contributions made by the Navy to the formulation 
of national policy changed from primarily individual efforts 
to organizational efforts. Policy became increasingiy the 
product of organization representsetives working together in 
the National Security Council and subordinate groups, Direct 
eaneébundiluted contributions by individuals comprised ommec 0 
smaller part of the nation's policy making. 

in the years since 1947 the imoortence of the Navy 
Department itself has diminished while the importance of the 
Defense Department has increesed. The Secret2ry of the Navy, 
no longer a member of the National security Council, and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, now subordinate to tne Chairman cf 


te Point Chiefs of Staff, now appear to have less influence 
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or use metionael policy than they @id @n the past, stetine 
through the Department of Defense, however, they may now 
have more influence than before, This comparison is subject 
to so many variables and unknown factors that a precise eval-. 
uation iS impossible, It is concluded here only that most of 
the Navy's present contribution to national policy making is 
channeled through the Department of Defense, 

Reorganizations of the Defense Devertment in 1949, 
1955, and 1958 have had impects on the smount and method of 
the Navy's work in formulating policy. The Congressional 
authorization of a Joint Staff, and the subsequent increases 
in its size, have tended to lessen the authority and influence 
of the Navy staff, However, since approximetely one-third of 
the officers of the Joint Staff are naval officers, tne over- 
all result of the creation of the Joint Staff on the Wavy's 
role in policy making cannot be determined, in the first 
place, it is virtually impossible to determine how much the 
Serre, sae eon tributes tow po lirecyrma kane. ebvenmat atime 
could ve done, the degree of Navy participation and inTluence 
mmdeve@onliewe specific position pewreversmadempusl ic 
vecause of security restrictions and probably could nowt be 
ascertained even without Security restrictions, 

Because the military now has a channel through which 
all the services can speak with one voice, i.e. the Chairman 


and the Joint Staff, the net result of unification may have 
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Dee "an ancreasewan the military's role“in policy makings 
Within this structure, however, it is impossible to isolate 
fuliy the role of an individual Service, 

Within the Navy there hes been an increasing amount 
Ob Ttemtion and interest given to the Subject of inter= 
natonalmrebationswend natronalesecuriMty policy, In the Usd. 
Naval Institute Proceedings the number of articles, lead 
erticlesm amd book wevbewsmeddwessime iver subj cot has 
increased stesdily since the turn of the century. The subject 
is now onewef those mostediseussedmend stucied syememral offi- 
cers #hrousgheutethe»countay end ar@und whe worlds 

The expenditures made by the Navy to prepare its offi- 
cers forevork in this field are large in terms of money and 
meanpomex, «lesiaeagple portion of tae curnmeculum et the U.5. 
Navel War College is devoted to international relations and 
national security policy. Naval officers attending the other 
Senior service colleges receive similar instruction. VCorres- 
yondence courses are provided by the Navy in these Sudjects 
anc are widely used py officers in the fleet and ashore, A 
significant part of the Navy's post~graduste program in 
civilian universities is devoted to the study of internetional 
relations and political science, 


? = > 


itis go0c that this mucn effort 1s made to prepare 
nevel cificers beceuse a large number of therm are assigned to 


Waters ane nich they are involved, e1tner directly or 
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indirectly, in policy making on a national end internetional 
scale, A Chief Petty Officer assigned to the Politico- 
Military Division of the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions meade a realistic evaluation of the Navy's role in 
policy making in 1951, There have been many changes since 
then, but Chief McAuley's remarks still describe well the way 
a service position can influence policy making: 

We are all aware that the Navy does not make foreign 
policy. Foreign policy emenstes from the National 
security Council, over which the President presides, ana 
the Depertment of State. But before a recommended policy 
or action reaches the level necessary for approval, it 
is accompanied by many so-called "slants" submitted by 
various other departments and agencies concerned with the 
Sudject. These slants may range from complete disapprovel 
to a r@commendstion for minoz textual changes. olieis 
through the medium of these slants that each department 
and agency, including the Navy Department, is afforded the 
opportunity of interjecting its opinions and influence in 
thes ormulation of U.o. foreign spe! ue. 

The Nevy's contributions to policy making today are 

Made largely through staff procedures, where action officers 
strive to produce a position both responsive to the problem 
and realistic to the circumstances. By the time a proposed 
policy has been examined at severel levels and by representa- 
tives of several departments, it is to be expected that its 
weaknesses end inconsistencies will have been discovered and 
eliminated, 


éJobn Menuley, “lhe Navy's Rote in Enternational 
Affairs,® U.S. Navel Institute froceedings, 77:16, 
Januery, 1951. 
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The issue of whether or not the military should take 
part in policy making has been answered affirmatively in a 
study by the prestigious Brookings Institute, which con- 
cludes: 
the Department of Defense should participete in the 
heomemuetion of Loreign policy by, furnisning military 
advice to the President end the Department of stete, 


teking economic and foreign policy implications into 


account, so far as feasible in developing its military 
aavice.~ 


In general terms this appears to be the present prac- 
tice, since 1945 there has been a continuing and successful 
effort to make more effective the national policy making 
machinery. The Navy hes been an important part of this 
ee&iort and an important contributor to the process of iormui- 
lating the national policy. In view of the troubled inter- 
national situation and the role of the United States as the 
pre-eminent power in the Free WVorld, it is probeble that the 
Navy's role in formuleting national policy will not lessen 
in the years ahead, | 

iets aporopriate that this final quote Ssmould heave 
veen written by 2a navel officer. In a letter to Congressman 
Clifton A, Woodrum, Chairman of the Committee on Postwar 


Peete ry se oiicy, Mieet Admiral Williom F, Halsey, United 
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SBrockings institute, The Administration of Foreien 
Affairs ang Crersees Unerations ( 
Pecos 1iStitvute, ivoi}, p. xXVil,. 
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otetes Navy, said: 


I have one more point to offer: the need for wise, 
trained men to minister the Netional Policy. We need 
men who understend the fundementeals of our aims and 
ideals, who understand the interrelation of international 
polttics, internal politics, trade and finance, and the 
teuie Significance of military poger. ... %e mus’ find 
and train such men--outstanding civilians who have served 
their country under arms and outstanding military men who 
have studied to understand the civil aspects of government 
and international relations. If we don't find and train 
and employ such men in the service of the United Staies, 
we will lost our shirts as we have in the past--and then 
wheat avails the sacrifice of life, blood, and treasure 
that we hrve made?4 


4 Pen mn 

“Letter trom ¥.i%. Halsey to C.A., Woodrum, in Waiter 
Millis Wee.). 7 Forrestal Dieries (New York: The Viking 
Press, moet); e 5 e 
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